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FOREWORD 


The Software Engineering Laboratory (SEL) is an organization sponsored by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration/Goddard Space Flight Center (NASA/GSFC) and 
created to investigate the effectiveness of software engineering technologies when applied to 
the development of applications software. The SEL was created in 1976 and has three 
primary organizational members: 

NASA/GSFC, Software Engineering Branch 

University of Maryland, Department of Computer Science 

Computer Sciences Corporation, Software Engineering Operation 

The goals of the SEL are (1) to understand the software development process in the GSFC 
environment; (2) to measure the effect of various methodologies, tools, and models on this 
process; and (3) to identify and then to apply successful development practices. The 
activities, findings, and recommendations of the SEL are recorded in the Software 
Engineering Laboratory Series, a continuing series of reports that includes this document. 

The major contributors to this document are 

Robert Hendrick (CSC) 

David Kistler (CSC) 

Jon Valett (GSFC) 

Single copies of this document can be obtained by writing to 

Software Engineering Branch 
Code 552 

Goddard Space Flight Center 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20771 


10016975L 
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ABSTRACT 


This document presents the components and algorithms of the Software Management 
Environment (SME), a management tool developed for the Software Engineering Branc 
(Code 552) of the Flight Dynamics Division (FDD) of the Goddard Space Flight Center 
(GSFC). The SME provides an integrated set of visually oriented experienced-based tools 
that can assist software development managers in managing and planning so tware 
development projects. This document describes and illustrates the analysis functions that 
underlie the SME's project monitoring, estimation, and planning tools . SME Components 
and Algorithms is a companion reference to SME Concepts and Architecture, and Software 
Engineering Laboratory (SEL) Relationships, Models, and Management Rules. 
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SECTION 1— INTRODUCTION 

The Software Management Environment (SME) is an interactive management tool developed 
under the sponsorship of the Software Engineering Laboratory (SEL) at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration's Goddard Space Flight Center (NASA/GSFC). The 
tool supports a key set of experience -based functions that utilize software metrics to assist 
software development managers in actively tracking and evaluating the status of their 
projects. 

The SME provides a range of visually oriented features to help software managers observe 
the progress of an ongoing project, compare the project to other efforts or to models of how 
projects normally behave in the environment, predict the probable future behavior of the 
project, analyze the project's strengths and weaknesses, assess the project's quality relative to 
previous efforts, and examine "what if' scenarios by varying the projects plan. These 
functions rely not only on software measurement data collected for the development project 
by an ongoing SEL measurement program, but also on the organizational experience gained 
on past development projects in the environment which can be used to understand and 
manage current projects. 

1.1 PURPOSE 

This document presents a detailed description of the information and algorithms used within 
the SME to perform these functions for the manager. Its main purpose is to capture how the 
SME automates key management functions using local data and experience. As a result, the 
document focuses primarily on the logical steps required to accomplish those functions. 
Detailed implementation-specific issues (such as standard searching and sorting algorithms, 
methods of generating menus and windows, or steps for obtaining user input) are not 
addressed. 

The material covered complements information appearing in two previously issued SEL 
documents — Software Management Environment (SME) Concepts and Architecture 
(Reference 1) and Software Engineering Laboratory (SEL) Relationships, Models, and 
Management Rules (Reference 2). Serving as a companion reference, this document 
provides a bridge between the two earlier documents by illustrating how one can use research 
results and past experience within the conceptual framework of a software management tool. 

1.2 AUDIENCE 

This document is intended for use by individuals and organizations interested in 
understanding the internal algorithms and techniques employed in SME management 
functions. While the SME has been constructed specifically for the flight dynamics 
environment at GSFC, the concepts and functionality described in this document readily 
apply in any software development environment. The SME can serve as a model for other 
software development organizations wishing to implement a similar measurement-oriented, 
integrated management tool based on local experience. 

Individuals who require only an executive summary of the concepts and functionality of the 
SME may read the material in each section through the second-level headings. Those 
readers desiring additional information about SME components and management functions 
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should read each section through the third-level headings. Those who wish to examine 
detailed component information and algorithms can reference the entire document for a 
comprehensive view. 

1.3 ORGANIZATION 

The remainder of the document is organized as follows: 

• Section 2 discusses the major components used to represent information and 
experience within the tool. These components serve as the elemental building 
blocks of data referenced by the various SME functions. 

• Section 3 describes the major management functions supported by the tool and 
the algorithms used within those functions. These functions rely on the 
components described in the previous section for information on an ongoing 
project as well as for the collective experience from past development efforts. 

• Appendix A provides an alphabetic list of all general-purpose and function- 
specific services defined and referenced in the document 

1.4 NOTATION 

Throughout these sections, this document uses a set of standardized conventions to help the 
reader easily identify items that are discussed in another part of the document. These 
conventions are as follows: 

Convention Meaning 


Measure 

Model 


( ^ 

Predicted 

Schedule 




Convert Date to Phase 


A shadowed box containing text, within a figure, is 
used to label information obtained from a major 
component defined in Section 2. The text appearing in 
the box identifies the name of the component. 

A rounded box containing text, within a figure, is used 
to label information that derives from a major 
component or represents an intermediate result. The 
text appearing in the box identifies the related 
information. 

Italicized text appearing within the steps of an 
algorithm refers to a general-purpose or function- 
specific service, defined elsewhere in the document, 
that is used with a major component or function. 
Additional information on the service may be found in 
the section that addresses its associated component or 
function. Appendix A cross-references all defined 
services by name. 
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SECTION 2— COMPONENTS 


Understanding the SME's functionality begins with a firm understanding of the major 
components used to represent information and experience within the tool. These components 
serve as the elemental building blocks of data referenced by the various SME functions. 
When characterized by the source of the information they provide to the SME, these 
components fall into four categories. The first is project data from the SEL database. This 
data encompasses measurement and planning data collected as part of ongoing SEL 
measurement activities for current projects, as well as historical measurements from past 
projects. The second is research data consisting of models, relationships, and quality 
definitions that describe the development environment. This information captures the 
behavior of normal projects in the environment and provides the basis for predicting and 
estimating key project parameters. The third is management rules that embody knowledge 
from experienced managers required to analyze measurement data and determine a project's 
strengths and weaknesses. These rules form the expert analysis portion of the SME and 
represent lessons learned in interpreting and analyzing metrics collected on past projects. 
The fourth is management data supplied interactively by users of the SME. This information 
constitutes additional data intended to support what-if scenarios or to specify subjective 
knowledge about projects that can only be obtained from the manager. 

Table 2-1 summarizes the major components used by the SME, organized into these four 
basic categories by source. 


Table 2-1. Major Components Used by the SME 


SOURCE 

COMPONENT 

Project Data 

Project List 
Measure List 
Profile List 

Project/Measure Availability List 

Project/Profile Availability List 

Schedule Data 

Measure Data 

Profile Data 

Estimates Data 

Project Characteristics 

Research Data 

Schedule Models 
Measure Models 
Profile Models 
Estimate Set Models 
Attribute Definitions 

Management Rules 

Knowledge Base 
Rule Base 

Management Data 

Alternative Plans 
Phase Estimates 
Subjective Data 
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2.1 PROJECT DATA 

The SME relies on the SEL database as the source of project-specific measurement and 
planning data collected for all software projects within the local development environment. 
In addition to planned project schedules and estimates, the SEL database includes weekly 
measurements of basic items such as the effort expended on a project, the size of the ongoing 
project in both lines of code and number of modules, the amount of computer resources used 
on a project, the number of errors uncovered, and the number of changes made to the soitfce 
code. Other information collected and stored in the SEL database covers more detailed 
measurements of development projects, including items such as number of modules 
designed, number of open problem reports, the source of software changes and errors, and 
the amount of time spent uncovering and repairing errors. In short, the SEL database 
provides a wide spectrum of up-to-date information on current projects, as well as historical 
information on past projects. Specific details on the various types of information in the 
database, as well as how that information is collected, may be found in Data Collection 
Procedures for the Software Engineering Laboratory (SEL) Database (Reference 3). 

The SME uses project data extracted on a weekly basis from the SEL database in all of its 
analysis, comparison, prediction, and assessment functions. The data provides the 
fundamental information that characterizes and describes the behavior of current projects 
being tracked with the SME. Furthermore, data from completed projects provides an 
historical reference for making comparisons, creating models, and identifying applicable 
management rules. 

Table 2-2 summarizes the major components referenced by the SME as project data. Each 
component maps to a particular type of data obtained from the SEL database and is identified 
with a specific purpose. As a general rule, the first five components serve to identify and 
locate the project data, while the last five types of components contain project-specific 
information for each project. 


Table 2-2. SME Project Data Components 


COMPONENT 

PURPOSE 

Project List 
Measure List 
Profile List 

Project/Measure Availability List 

Project/Profile Availability List 

Schedule Data 

Estimates Data 

Measure Data 

Profile Data 

Project Characteristics 

Identifies the names of all available projects 
Identifies the set of defined software development measures 
Identifies the set of defined profiles of each measure 
Identifies what measure data exists for each project 
Identifies what profile data exists for each project 
Captures the manager's planned project schedule 
Captures the manager's planned completion estimates 
Captures actual project values overtime of defined measures 
Captures actual project values overtime of defined profiles 
Captures key objective facts that characterize a project 


The following sections provide detailed information on each of these components. 
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2.1.1 Project List 

Purpose 


Identifies the names of all projects available for access through the SME. 


Description 

The project list is an alphabetized table containing the names of all projects, both ongoing 
and completed, that may be examined using the SME. The list defines all available projects 
that the user may choose as the project of interest. A project name can appear in the list if 
and only if a file containing schedule data exists for that project. The SME uses the project 
name as a starting point for identifying, locating, and referencing all project data associated 
with a project. 



Source 

Created by the SME during 

initialization based on the 

existence of project data files 

Assumptions 

• Each project in the list 
must have a schedule 

• The existence of a schedule 
for a project implies the 
existence of an estimate set 
containing at least one 
nonzero estimate 

• The existence of a schedule 
also implies the existence 
of nonzero measure data 
for at least one measure 


Figure 2-1. Project List for the SME 


Instances 

The SME creates one project list, which exists only for the duration of the SME session. 

Structure 

Table with one column — project name. Each row in the table contains the name of a single 
project. 
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2.1.2 Measure List 

Purpose 


Identifies the set of fundamental software development measures used by the SME. 


Description 

The measure list is a table containing the names (and codes) of all fundamental software 
development measures that may be referenced using the SME. The SME defines a set of 
eight basic measures that managers in this environment use to track and judge project 
progress. The SME uses the list in locating and referencing the measure data and measure 
models that are available. Consolidating the names of all defined measures in one list 
facilitates changing or extending the list to accommodate new measures or other 
development environments. 



Measure 

Code 

Measure 

Name 

CPU 

CPU Hours 

EFF 

Totai Staff Hours 

LOD 

Lines of Code 

MCH 

Modules Changed 

MOD 

Module Count 

RCH 

Reported Changes 

RER 

Reported Errors 

RUN 

Computer Jobs 


Figure 2-2. Measure List for the SME 


Source 

Defined as part of the SME 

Assumptions 

• Any measure data accessed 
by the SME will 
correspond to one of the 
defined measures in the list 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the defined 
measures and the set of 
measure models used for a 
given project type 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the defined 
measures and the entries in 
an estimate set model 

Instances 

The SME defines one measure 

list. 


Structure 

Table with two columns — measure code and measure name. Each row in the table defines a 
single measure, identified by a measure code and an associated descriptive measure name. 
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2.1.3 Profile List 

Purpose 


Identifies the types of profile data used by the SME for specific measures. 


Description 

The profile list is a table containing the names, codes, and associated measure of all types of 
profile data that may be referenced using the SME. Profile data takes an associated measure 
and breaks it down into two or more discrete categories. Thus, each profile must be 
associated with a measure. The SME defines a set of four profiles that the software uses 
primarily in assessing a project's overall health, stability, and reliability. These four profiles 
can also be used by managers to track and judge a project's progress. The SME uses the list 
in locating and referencing the profile data and models that are available. Consolidating the 
names of all defined profiles in one list facilitates changing or extending the list to 
accommodate new profiles or other development environments. 

Source 

Defined as part of the SME 

Assumptions 

• Any profile data accessed 
by the SME will 
correspond to one of the 
defined profiles in the list 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the defined 
profiles and the set of 
profile models used for a 
given project type 

Instances 

The SME defines one profile 
list. 


Structure 

Table with three columns — 
measure code, profile code, 
and profile name. Each row in the table defines a single profile, identified by a unique 
profile code, its associated measure, and an associated descriptive profile name. 
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2.1.4 Project/Measure Availability List 

Purpose 

Identifies what measure data exists for each project. 


Description 

The project/measure availability list is a table of boolean flags that indicates what measure 
data is available for each project. Each row in the table contains information related to one 
project specified in the project list. Each column that is associated with a boolean flag 
corresponds to one measure defined in the measure list. A measure is flagged as available 
for a given project if and only if a file containing data for that particular measure and project 
exists. The SME uses the list in determining what measures are available for a project 


Project/Measure I 
Availability Us: | 


Projed 



Measures 




Names 

CPU 

tt 

OJ 

LOC MCH 

MOD 

RCH 

RER 

RUN 

PROJECT 1 

T 

T 

F T 

T 

F 

T 

T 

PROJECT2 

F 

T 

T T 

T 

T 

T 

F 

PROJECT3 

T 

T 

T T 

F 

T 

T 

T 

PROJECT4 

F 

T 

T F 

T 

F 

F 

F 

PROJECTn 

T 

T 

T T 

T 

T 

T 

T 


Figure 2-4. Project/Measure A vailability List for the 

SME 


Source 

Created by the SME during 

initialization based on the 

existence of project data files 

Assumptions 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the rows in 
the table and the projects in 
the project list 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the columns 
of boolean flags in the 
table and the measures 
defined in the measure list 

• Table entries flagged as 
"TRUE" identify the 
measures that are 
accessible by the SME for 
a given project 


Instances 

The SME creates one project/measure availability list, which exists only for the duration of 
the SME session. 

Structure 

Table of boolean flags with one row for each project in the project list and one column for 
each defined measure. An individual row in the table indicates which measures are available 
for the project identified for the row. 
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2.1.5 Project/Profile Availability List 

Purpose 

Identifies what profile data exists for each project. 


Description 

The project/profile availability list is a table of boolean flags that indicates what profile data 
is available for each project. Each row in the table contains information related to one 
project specified in the project list. Each column that is associated with a boolean flag 
corresponds to one profile defined in the profile list. A profile is flagged as available for a 
given project if and only if a file containing data for that particular profile and project exists. 
The SME uses the list in determining what profiles are available for a project. Note that if 
data exists for a given profile, data inherently exists for the profile's associated measure. 


Prqect/Profile 
Avail 'ability List 


Project 

Names 

Profiles 

RCH1 RCH2 RER1 RER2 

PROJECT 1 

T T F T 

PROJECT2 

F T T T 

PROJECT3 

T T T T 

PROJECT4 

F T T F 

PROJECTn 

T T T T 


Figure 2-5. Project/Profile A vailability List for the SME 


Source 

Created by the SME, as 

needed, based on the existence 

of project data files 

Assumptions 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the rows in 
the table and the projects in 
the project list 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the columns 
of boolean flags in the 
table and the profiles 
defined in the profile list 

• Table entries flagged as 
"TRUE" identify the 
profiles that are accessible 
by the SME for a given 
project 


Instances 

The SME creates one project/profile availability list, which exists only for the duration of the 
SME session. 

Structure 

Table of boolean flags with one row for each project in the project list and one column for 
each defined profile. An individual row in the table indicates which profiles are available for 
the project identified for the row. 
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Section 2 — Components 


2.1.6 Schedule Data 
Purpose 

Captures a chronological record of the project's schedule as planned and periodically 
updated by the manager. 


Description 

Schedule data is a list of all schedules submitted by a manager for a project over the project's 
life cycle. The individual schedules in the list are maintained in chronological order by 
submission date with the most recent submission identifying the default "current" schedule. 
Each schedule in the list specifies the planned start and end dates of each phase in the 
software development life cycle. Since the SME follows the SEL database's use of a 
traditional waterfall life cycle, the SME currently uses a set of four contiguous, non- 
overlapping phases: design, code and unit testing, system testing, and acceptance testing. 
By specifying phases in this manner, the schedule implicitly defines the start and end dates 
for the entire project. 


Schedule 

Data 


Submission Date * 109491 


Submission Date - 0695/82 


Submission Date - 12/1 1 ^2 


Submi 

ssion Date « 

W/1693 

Ph*#* 

Start 

End 

Nam* 

Date 

Date 

D€SGN 

109491 

06/1392 

COOET 

06-13/92 

0213/93 

SYSTE 

02-1393 

04/2493 

ACCTE 

049493 

12/2593 


& 


f t/92 
193 
7/93 
593 


1/92 

J3/93 

1/93 

tO/93 


Current 

Schedule 


02/13-93 04.24.93 


Figure 2-6. Schedule Data for a Project 


Source 

Collected by the SEL from the 
manager via Project Estimates 
Forms (PEFs); subsequently 
extracted from the SEL 
database for the SME 

Assumptions 

• Projects follow a 
traditional waterfall life 
cycle with four serial, non- 
overlapping phases 

• The phases in a schedule 
map to the phases defined 
in the schedule model for 
the corresponding project 
type 

Instances 

One schedule data file is 
required for each project. 


Structure 

Collection of schedule records. Each schedule record consists of a submission date and a 
table with three columns — phase name, phase start date, and phase end date. Each row in the 
table supplies the dates for a single phase. 

The following section delineates a set of general-purpose services commonly associated with 
schedule data. 
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Section 2 — Components 


2. 1.6. 1 General-Purpose Use of Schedule Data 


The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with schedule data. 
The services are requested by various high-level SME functions to perform specific actions 
associated with schedules. These services include 


• Get Scheduled Phase Dates — Obtains the start and end dates for a given phase from a 
specified schedule. 

• Get Project Dates — Obtains the start and end dates planned for the project from a 
specified schedule. 

• Get Schedule — Obtains the schedule that was in effect on a given date (if no date is 
specified, obtains the most recent schedule). 
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2.1.7 Measure Data 
Purpose 


Captures the actual recorded behavior over time of a fundamental software development 
measure such as lines of code, effort, or software errors. 


Description 

Measure data is a chronological record of the actual values collected on a project for a single 
specific measure over the development life cycle. For any given project, the SME references 
measure data for one or more of the eight key measures defined in the measure list. The 
measure values in the data are zero at the start of a project and cumulative measure values to 
date are subsequently recorded at a fixed sampling frequency. By convention, the SME uses 
measure data recorded on a weekly basis to match the sampling frequency of SEL data 
collection activities. The measure values stop at the most recent sampling date for ongoing 
projects, but continue through the end of the project for completed projects. 

Source 

Collected by the SEL via 
forms and automated data 
collection tools; subsequently 
extracted from the SEL data- 
base for the SME 


Assumptions 

• At project start, all 
measure values are zero 

• The measure values are 
recorded on a weekly basis 
with one value per week 
(no time gaps exist in the 
data) 

• Each project collects 
measure data for at least 
one measure 

Instances 

One measure data file may 
exist for each defined measure per project, as noted in the project/measure availability list. 

Structure 

Table with two columns — date of sample, measure value. Each row in the table describes 
the actual cumulative value observed for the measure on the sampling date. 
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Figure 2-7. Measure Data for a Project 
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2. 1. 7. 1 Representative Measure Data 

The SME references measure data for one or more of the eight defined measures for each 
project. This data encompasses 

• Effort Data 

• Lines of Code Data 

• Module Count Data 

• Computer Hours Data 

• Computer Runs Data 

• Changed Modules Data 

• Reported Changes Data 

• Reported Errors Data 

The following sections present a representative set of data for the eight measures. The 
samples depict measurements for an ongoing project. 
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2.1. 7.1.1 Effort Data 



Date of 
Samp/e 

Measure 
Value - 

02/01*1 

192 

02/00*1 

564 

02/15*1 

924 

11*6*2 

39,069 

11/13*2 

39 281 

11/20*2 

39,363 

11/27*2 

39,554 

12*4*2 

39,734 

12/11*2 

39,9*3 

12/18*2 

40,123 



Total Staff Hours vs. Time 
For PROJECTZ 



Effort data provides weekly 
measurements of the actual 
expenditure of effort in staff 
hours on a project. The effort 
represents all hours expended 
by programmers and line 
management, but excludes all 
project management and 
service hours. The informa- 
tion is collected via SEL 
Personnel Resource Forms 
(PRFs). 

Note: The measurements will 
typically cover the entire 
development life cycle from 
project start through project 
end. 


Figure 2-8. Effort Data for an Ongoing Project 


2. 1. 7. 1.2 Lines of Code Data 



Dale of 
Sample 

Measure 


02*1*1 

0 

02*8*1 

0 

02/15*1 

0 

11*6*2 

201,744 

11/13*2 

201,894 

11/20*2 

201,924 

11*7*2 

201,924 

12*4*2 

201,822 

12/1 1*2 

203.334 

12/18*2 

203,874 



Lines of Code vs. Time 
For PROJECTZ 
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Figure 2-9. Lines of Code Data for an Ongoing Project 


Lines of code data provides 
weekly measurements of the 
actual generation of lines of 
code in SLOC on a project. 
This measure reflects the 
number of records in the 
project's controlled source 
library. The information is 
collected via an automated tool 
that examines project libraries 
and is recorded on SEL Ser- 
vices/Products Forms (SPFs). 

Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins placing source code 
under configuration control in 
the project's source library. 
This typically occurs near the 
beginning of the code and unit 
test phase. 
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2. 1. 7. 1.3 Module Count Data 

Module count data provides 
weekly measurements of the 
actual number of modules 
generated on a project. This 
measure reflects the number of 
members in the project's 
controlled source library. The 
information is collected via an 
automated SEL tool that 
examines project libraries and 
is recorded on SEL SPFs. 


Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins placing source code 
under configuration control in 
the project's source library. 
This typically occurs near the 
beginning of the code and unit 

Figure 2-10. Module Count Data for an Ongoing test P hase - 
Project 

2. 1.7. 1.4 Computer Hours Data 

Computer hours data provides 
weekly measurements of 
actual computer usage in CPU 
hours by a project. This 
measure reflects values from 
all computers used by the 
project, normalized to account 
for different processor speeds. 
The information is collected by 
computer system accounting 
software and recorded on SEL 
SPFs. 


Note: These measurements 

are particularly sensitive to the 
development process being 
applied, but do exhibit useful 
trends within similar classes of 
projects. 



Figure 2-11. Computer Hours Data for an Ongoing 

Project 
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2. 1.7. 1.5 Computer Runs Data 



Date of 

Sample 

Measure 
Value - 

0201/91 

0 

0200*91 

0 

02*15/91 

0 

1 106/92 

23.676 

11/13*2 

24.192 

1 1/20*2 

24,384 

11/27*2 

24,50* 

1204*2 

24,768 

12/11*2 

25.524 

12/18*2 

26J220 



Computer Runs vs. Time 
For PROJECTZ 



Figure 2-12. Computer Runs Data for an Ongoing 

Project 


Computer runs data provides 
weekly measurements of 
actual computer usage in terms 
of the number of jobs 
submitted by a project. This 
measure reflects jobs 
submitted on all computers 
used by the project. The 
information is collected by 
computer system accounting 
software and is recorded on 
SEL SPFs. 

Note : These measurements 

are particularly sensitive to the 
development process being 
applied, but do exhibit useful 
trends within similar classes of 
projects. 


2. 1.7. 1.6 Changed Modules Data 



Dale of 
Sample 

Measure 


0201*1 

0 

0208*1 

0 

02*15*1 

0 

1106*2 

2.986 

11/13*2 

3,306 

11*20*2 

3.042 

11/27*2 

3.042 

1204*2 

3.072 

12*11*2 

3,318 

12*18*2 

3.360 



Changed Modules vs. Time 
Tor PROJECTZ 



Figure 2-13. Changed Modules Data for an Ongoing 

Project 


Changed modules data 
provides weekly measurements 
of the actual number of 
module changes occurring on a 
project. This measure reflects 
the number of module versions 
in the project's source library, 
minus the number of baseline 
members. The information is 
collected via an automated 
SEL tool that examines project 
libraries and is recorded on 
SEL SPFs. 

Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins modifying source code 
that resides under config- 
uration control in the project's 
source library. This typically 
occurs in the code and unit test 
phase. 
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2.1. 7. 1.7 Reported Changes Data 

Reported changes data pro- 
vides weekly measurements of 
the actual number of logical 
changes reported for a project. 
This measure reflects the 
number of SEL Change Report 
Forms (CRFs) submitted to 
date for a project. 

Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins modifying source code 
that resides under config- 
uration control in the project's 
source library. This typically 
occurs in the code and unit test 
phase. 


Reported errors data provides 
weekly measurements of the 
actual number of logical 
changes reported as being due 
to an error that occurred on a 
project. This measure reflects 
the number of SEL CRFs 
submitted to date on which the 
type of change is listed as error 
correction. 

Note: Reported error 

measurements will remain at 
zero until the project begins 
correcting source code that 
resides under configuration 
control in the project's source 
library. This typically occurs 
in the code and unit test phase. 

Figure 2-15. Reported Errors Data for an Ongoing 

Project 




Figure 2-14. Reported Changes Data for an Ongoing 

Project 


2. 1. 7. 1.8 Reported Errors Data 
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2.1.8 Profile Data 

Purpose 

Captures the actual recorded behavior over time of a software development measure using 
an associated profile such as effort to isolate changes or effort to correct errors. 


Description 

Profile data is a decomposition into discrete categories of a particular development measure 
to further characterize that measure's behavior over the development life cycle. The profile 
values in the data are zero at the start of a project and cumulative profile values to date are 
subsequently recorded at a fixed sampling frequency. As with measure data, the SME uses 
profile data recorded on a weekly basis to match the sampling frequency of SEL data 
collection activities. The profile values stop at the most recent sampling date for ongoing 
projects, but continue through the end of the project for completed projects. 
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Source 

Collected by the SEL via 
forms; subsequently extracted 
from the SEL database for the 
SME 

Assumptions 

• At project start, all profile 
values are zero 

• The profile values are 
recorded on a weekly basis 
with one value per week 
(no time gaps exist in the 
data) 

• The existence of profile 
data associated with a 
measure implies that 
measure data exists for that 


Figure 2-16. Profile Data for a Project 


measure 


Instances 

One profile data file may exist for each defined profile per project, as noted in the 
project/profile availability list. 

Structure 

Table with multiple columns — date of sample, and one column per profile value. Each row 
in the table describes the actual cumulative values observed in the profile's defined categories 
on the sampling date. Additionally, the horizontal sum of the profile values taken on any 
given date will equal the observed value of the associated measure on the same date. 
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2. 1.8. 1 Representative Profile Data 

The SME references profile data for up to four defined profiles for a project. This data 
encompasses 

• Effort to Isolate Change Data 

• Effort to Implement Change Data 

• Effort to Isolate Error Data 

• Effort to Correct Error Data 

The following sections present a representative set of data for the four profiles. The samples 
depict measurements for an ongoing project. 
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2. 1.8. 1. 1 Effort to Isolate Change Data 


Effort to isolate change data 
provides weekly measurements 
that record reported changes 
by the effort expended in 
isolating the change. The 
profile partitions the reported 
change data into five 
categories — 1 hour or less, 1 
day to 1 hour, 3 days to 1 day, 
more than 3 days, and 
unknown. The information is 
collected via SEL CRFs. 


Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins modifying source code 
that resides under config- 
uration control in the project's 
source library. 

Figure 2-17. Effort to Isolate Change Data for an 
Ongoing Project 



2. 1.8. 1.2 Effort to Implement Change Data 



Figure 2-18. Effort to Implement Change Data for an 
Ongoing Project 


Effort to implement change 
data provides weekly mea- 
surements that record reported 
changes by the effort expended 
in implementing the change. 
The profile partitions the 
reported change data into five 
categories — 1 hour or less, 1 
day to 1 hour, 3 days to 1 day, 
more than 3 days, and 
unknown. The information is 
collected via SEL CRFs. 

Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins modifying source code 
that resides under config- 
uration control in the project's 
source library. 
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2. 1.8. 1.3 Effort to Isolate Error Data 


Effort to isolate error data 
provides weekly measurements 
that record reported errors by 
the effort expended in isolating 
the error. The profile 
partitions the reported error 
data into five categories — 1 
hour or less, 1 day to 1 hour, 3 
days to 1 day, more than 3 
days, and unknown. The 
information is collected via 
SEL CRFs. 


Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins correcting source code 
that resides under config- 
uration control in the project's 
source library. 

Figure 2-19. Effort to Isolate Error Data for an Ongoing 

Project 



2. 1.8. 1.4 Effort to Correct Error Data 



Figure 2-20. Effort to Correct Error Data for an 
Ongoing Project 


Effort to correct error data 
provides weekly measurements 
that record reported errors by 
the effort expended in cor- 
recting the error. The profile 
partitions the reported error 
data into five categories — 1 
hour or less, 1 day to 1 hour, 3 
days to 1 day, more than 3 
days, and unknown. The 
information is collected via 
SEL CRFs. 

Note: The measurements will 
remain at zero until the project 
begins correcting source code 
that resides under config- 
uration control in the project's 
source library. 
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2.1.9 Estimates Data 

Purpose 

Captures a chronological record of the project's completion estimates as planned and 
periodically updated by the manager. 


Description 

Estimates data is a list of all completion estimates submitted by a manager for a project's 
measures over the development life cycle. The individual estimate sets in the list are 
maintained in chronological order by submission date, with the most recent submission 
identifying the "current" set of estimates. Each estimate set in the list specifies the planned 
completion values for all defined measures. The completion values for specific measures in 
an estimate set may be set to zero to indicate that the manager does not plan to collect that 
measure; however, at least one measure in each set of estimates must have a nonzero value. 

Note: Estimates are collected from the manager for only three of the eight defined measures 
(lines of code, module count, and effort). Since the SME requires a manager's estimate for 
each measure, estimated completion values for the remaining five measures are derived by 
applying an estimate set model to the three values collected from the manager. 

Source 

Collected by the SEL from the 
manager via SEL PEFs; 
subsequently extracted from 
the SEL database for the SME 


Assumptions 

• A completion value is 
provided in each estimate 
set for all measures defined 
in the measure list 

• At least one entry in each 
estimate set must have a 
nonzero completion value 

Instances 

One estimates data file is 
required for each project. 

Structure 

Collection of estimate set 
records. Each estimate set record consists of a submission date and a table with two 
columns — measure code and estimated completion value. Each row in the table supplies the 
completion estimate for a single measure. 



Figure 2-21. Estimates Data for a Project 
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2. 1.9. 1 General-Purpose Use of Estimates Data 


The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with estimates data. 
The services are requested by various high-level SME functions to perform specific actions 
associated with completion estimates. These services include 


• Get Estimated Completion Value — Obtains the estimated completion value for a 
given measure from a specified set of estimates. 

• Get Estimates — Obtains the set of completion estimates that was in effect on a given 
date (if no date is specified, obtains the most recent set of estimates). 
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2.1.10 Project Characteristics 

Purpose 

Captures a collection of key objective facts about a project that helps to characterize the 
project. 


Description 

Project characteristics data is a list of known, objective information about a project that can 
help to classify the project. When taken in aggregate, the key characteristics of a project 
compose the project type. The SME uses this project type to identify an appropriate set of 
models that corresponds to the project. Currently, the SME recognizes three basic 
characteristics — the development computer, the computer language used, and the application 
area. These key characteristics serve to identify the two primary classes of development 
projects found in the SEL environment — attitude ground support systems (AGSSs) 
developed in FORTRAN on IBM computers, and simulators developed in Ada on DEC 
computers. If the specified project characteristics fail to match these two classes or no 
characteristics exist for a project, the SME uses a default set of models for that project. 

Source 

Extracted from the SEL data- 
base for the SME 

Assumptions 

• Three key characteristics 
provide sufficient 
information to classify 
most projects and select 
appropriate models 

• Default models can be used 
with other projects whose 
characteristics are not 
known or do not match the 
supported models 

Instances 

One project characteristics file 

Figure 2-22. Characteristics Data for a Project may exist for each project. 


Project | 
List 


Project Name 


PROJECTn 


Project 

Characteristics 



Characteristic 

Name 

Coded 

Value 

COMPUTER 

LANGUAGE 

APPLICATION 

BM 

FORTRAN 

AGSS 


Project 

Type 


IBM. FORTRAN 
AGSS models 


Characteristic 

Coded 

Name 

Value 

COMPUTER 

DEC 

LANGUAGE 

ADA 

APPLICATION 

SIMULATOR 


DEC, ADA 
SIMULATOR models 


Structure 

Table with two columns — characteristic name and coded value. Each row in the table 
supplies the coded value for a single characteristic. 
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2.2 RESEARCH DATA 

The SME relies on information from SEL research efforts to identify ways of representing 
the normal behavior of development projects in the local environment. The models and 
relationships used within the SME to describe normal projects derive from numerous SEL 
studies conducted over the years. A summary of representative SEL research results that 
could be applied to the SME may be found in Software Engineering Laboratory (SEL) 
Relationships, Models, and Management Rules (Reference 2). 

In this context, the term model refers to a representation of how a given parameter of interest 
normally behaves over the software development life cycle within a specific environment. 
This parameter of interest may be time (as in the case of schedule models), a particular 
measure (as with measure models of effort or lines of code), or even a combination of 
measures (as in rate models of coding productivity or attribute models of correctability). 
Typically, these models are developed by averaging historical project data for the parameter 
over a set of similar, completed projects. The resultant models, normalized for project size, 
subsequently may be used to represent the behavior normally expected for a class of 
homogeneous projects having similar project characteristics. The SME currently 
incorporates models for the two primary classes of development project found in the SEL 
environment — AGSSs developed in FORTRAN on IBM computers and simulators 
developed in Ada on DEC computers. 

The term relationship, on the other hand, refers to a representation of the correlation between 
various software development parameters at a specific point in the project life cycle. Due to 
a need for accurate planning and estimation, most relationships focus on the correlation at 
project completion between a pair of measures or between duration and a measure. The 
SME currently incorporates the relationships that exist between the completion values of 
each pair of measures via estimate set models provided for all supported classes of projects. 

Table 2-3 summarizes the major components referenced by the SME as research data and 
identifies each component's purpose. 


Table 2-3. SME Research Data Components 


COMPONENT 

PURPOSE 

Schedule Models 
Measure Models 
Profile Models 
Estimate Set Models 
Attribute Definitions 

Describes the fractional amount of time normally spent in 
each life-cycle phase 

Describes the normal behavior over time of the defined 
measures 

Describes the normal behavior over time of profiles defined for 
measures 

Describes the relationships that exist between completion 
values of measures 

Describes a defined set of overall project quality attributes 


The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these components. 
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2.2.1 Schedule Models 

Purpose 


Describes the amount of time normally spent in each software development life-cycle 
phase as a fraction of total project duration. 


Description 

A schedule model is a normalized representation of the fractional amount of calendar time 
typically expended during a development project as a function of life-cycle phase. Specific 
points in the life cycle are identified by the combination of a phase name and an elapsed 
fraction of that phase between 0 and 1.0 inclusive. The amount of time expected at those 
points is measured from the start of the phase and is expressed as a fraction of elapsed 
project duration. The sum of the total fractional time spent in all phases is 1.0. 

Source 

Statistical averaging of actual 
schedules from a set of com- 
pleted development projects 

Assumptions 

• The projects follow a 
traditional waterfall life 
cycle with four serial, 
non-overlapping phases 

Instances 

One model exists for each 
project type. 

Structure 

Table with three columns — 
phase name, fraction of phase, 
and fraction of duration; sca- 
lar value — normal deviation. 
Each row in the table describes 
the fractional amount of 
calendar time typically expended from the start of the phase through the point in the life 
cycle specified by the row's phase name and fraction of phase. The scalar value associated 
with the table represents the normal allowable deviation in a project's schedule from the 
tabulated fractional values. 

The following sections detail the steps required to create schedule models using actual data 
from completed projects and present a set of general-purpose algorithms commonly used 
with schedule models. 


Percent of Time in Phase 



Figure 2-23. Schedule Model for IBM, FORTRAN, 
AGSS Projects 
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2.2. 1. 1 Creating a Schedule Model 

The schedule models used by the SME are created by normalizing and then statistically 
averaging actual project schedules observed on a set of one or more similar, completed 
development projects. The projects selected for inclusion in the set should be representative 
of the type of project to be captured by the model and should have the same number of 
phases. By first normalizing the schedules, the two-step creation process gives equal weight 
within the model to each contributing project regardless of size or duration. 

Required Data 

• Schedule data (for each project in the set) 

Step 1 — Normalize Each Projects Schedule 

For each project in the set, perform the following: 

1. Calculate the actual number of weeks elapsed between the project start date and 
project completion date found in the schedule data ( Actual Weeks Tota j). 

2 . For each life-cycle phase in the schedule data, calculate the actual number of weeks 
elapsed between the start and end dates of the phase ( Actual Weeks tn Phase [if). 

3. For each life-cycle phase, normalize the amount of time spent in the phase by the 
total project duration to compute the fraction of duration for that phase as 
Fraction of Duration in p/, ase [i] - Actual Weeks in Phase [i] / Actual Weeks Total 
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06/17/09 

04/02/88 
02/04/89 . 

06/17/89 
11/11/89 



Actual Time 
in Weeks 


( ' \ 

Normalized 

Time 

l J 


115 weeks total ^ 

« 1 1 l « 

>r 

1 

DESGN 

CODET 

' SYSTE' 

ACCTE | 

1 

31 weeks 

44 weeks 

19 weeks 

21 weeks j 

♦ 

L- 

| 


1 1 

♦ 

1 

1 

DESGN 

CODET 

I 1 

SYSTE 

ACCTE ’ 


26.96% 

38.26% 

16.52% 

18.26% 


Steps 

1. Based on the schedule 
data, the project started on 
08/29/87 and ended on 
11/11/89 (i.e., start of first 
phase through end of last 
phase) for a total elapsed 
time of 115 weeks. 

2. Based on the phase dates 
in the schedule data, the 
actual weeks spent in each 
phase were 31 for DESGN, 44 
for CODET, 19 for SYSTE, 
and 21 for ACCTE. 

3. Dividing the actual time 
spent in each phase by a 
total duration of 115 weeks 
gives normalized values of 
0.2696, 0.3826, 0.1652, and 
0.1826 for the defined 
phases [i.e., 26.96% DESGN, 
38.26% CODET, 16.52% 
SYSTE, and 18.26% ACCTE). 


Figure 2-24. Normalizing a Project’s Schedule 
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Step 2 — Average the Normalized Project Schedules 

Using the intermediate results from the first step, calculate the normal values to be stored in 
the schedule model as follows: 

1. For each life -cycle phase, average the normalized values calculated for the amount of 
time spent in that phase by the selected projects using 

N 

Normal Fraction of Duration /n p^ase 10 = ( . Fraction of Duration f n phase U>3 ) 1 N 

for the ft 1 phase, where j refers to projects 1 through N 

2. For each life-cycle phase, also determine the standard deviation in the normalized 
values calculated for the amount of time spent in phase from the average for the set of 
projects using 

Standard Deviation } n pfr ase [i] = Vf ( 2* X [ij] ) / (AM) 

where X [ij] - ( Fraction of Duration jn Phase [i,j] - Normal Fraction of Duration , n p hase 10 ) 2 

3. Calculate the normal deviation in the model by averaging the values of the standard 
deviation computed for each phase, 1 through K, using 

K 

Normal Deviation = ( ^ Standard Deviation /n phase 10) 1 K 


( ^ 

Normalized 

Time 

v J 

Projeci_A 


Project_B 


Project_C 



Average 
Standard Deviation 


DESGN 

26.96% 

I [ 

I 

! 26.72% , 


I 

| 23.40% | 


I I 

I I 

* DESGN ^ 
25 £9% 


CODET SYSTE ACCTE 

38.26% 16.52% 10.26% 


26.72% 20.69% ^ 25.86% 


39.89% 


CODET 

3496% 


. 16.49% . 


I I 

I I 

^systeT^ 

1790% 


20.21% 


ACCTE 

21.45% 


1.62% 596% 1.97% 3.22% 


Normal Deviation = 3.17% (averaged) 


Xo steps 

1. For each life-cycle phase, 
the averaae amount of time 
spent in the phase is 
calculated. SYSTE phase 
values of 16.52%, 20.69%, 
and 16.49% for the three 
projects result in an average 
of 17.90% for that phase. 

2. For each phase, the 
standard deviation in the 
normalized project values 
from the average is also 
calculated. Given the three 
values in SYSTE, a standard 
deviation of 1 .97% may be 
computed for the phase. 

3. Averaging the standard 
deviation computed for each 
phase (i.e., 1.62%, 5.86%, 
1.97%, and 3.22%) results in 
a normal deviation of 3.17% 
for the model. 


Figure 2-25. Averaging Normalized Schedules 
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2.2. 1.2 General-Purpose Use of Schedule Models 


The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with schedule 
models. These services are referenced freely throughout various high-level SME functions 
to provide needed functions associated with schedule models. The services include 


• Convert Phase to Date 

• Convert Date to Phase 

• Determine Normal Schedule 


The following sections discuss each of these services and detail the algorithms behind the 
actions they perform. 
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2.2. 1.2. 1 Convert Phase to Date 
Purpose 

Translates a phase name and elapsed fraction of phase into the calendar date on which the 
project can normally be expected to reach that phase. 

Required Data 

• Phase name and elapsed fraction of phase (input value) 

• Project start and end dates (input value) 

• Schedule model 

Steps 

1. Referencing the schedule model, calculate the total cumulative fraction of the 
project's duration normally expected through the specified phase as 

k-1 

Cumulative Fraction of Duration = X Fraction of Duration /„ p/, ase [i] 

1 + F * Fraction of Duration /„ phase M 

for the k th phase and an elapsed fraction of phase equal to F 

2. Calculate the planned project duration as the number of weeks between the project 
start and end dates. Scale the fractional value from the model by the duration in 
weeks to obtain the expected number of weeks into the project. 

Expected Weeksj Q phase “ Cumulative Fraction of Duration * Project Weeks j ota j 

3. Add the expected weeks to the project start date to get the expected calendar date. 



t<y05tti 122S93 


^-3 Steps 

1. Based on the schedule 
model, 35% through accept- 
ance testing is normally 
86.2% of the total project 
duration (i.e., DESGN at 
25.69% plus CODET at 
34.96% plus SYSTE at 
17.90% plus 35% of ACCTE 
at 21.45%). 

2. Scaling this value by a 
project duration of 116 
weeks, translates to 100 
weeks into the project. 

3. Adding the 100 weeks to 
the known project start date 
results in an expected 
calendar date of 09/04/93 for 
the specified phase. 


Figure 2-26. Converting an Expected Phase to a Date 
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2.2. 1.2.2 Convert Date to Phase 
Purpose 

Translates a calendar date specified between the project start and end dates into the phase 
name and elapsed fraction of phase that normally should be reached on that date. 

Required Data 

• Calendar date (input value) 

• Project start and end dates (input value) 

• Schedule model 


Steps 

1. Divide the weeks between the project start date and the calendar date by the total 
weeks between the project start and end dates to obtain the fraction of duration. 
Fraction of Duration j 0 p a!e = Project Weeks j 0 p ate / Project Weeks j ota i 

1 . Identify the phase in which the calendar date falls by serially examining the schedule 
model to locate the first phase k that satisfies the following: 

k 

Fraction of Duration j 0 Q ate <= ^ Fraction of Duration j n pn ase [i] 

lm 1 

3. Linearly interpolate the fraction of phase k that corresponds to the calendar date as 

k-i 

Fraction of Phase = (Fraction of Duration j 0 Date'^ Fraction of Duration / n ph ase [ij] / 

' " 1 Fraction of Duration in p^ ase [k] 


Project 

Duration 


Schedule 

Model 


116wwkstoti 

1(y05fcl 122S93 


09W93 


DESGN 

CODET 

SYSTE 

^CCTE 

i 


100w*«k£ 


< 

« 

1 


86%o<t»prcj*ct 


^ 1 
1 
« 
1 


35% trough ACCTE 


i 

i 

■ 




i 

l 


DESGN 

CODET 

— 

SYSTE 

ACCTE 

25.69% 

34.96% 

17.90% 

21.45% 


Steps 

1 . Given the project start 
and end dates, 09/04/93 
occurs after 100 weeks; this 
corresponds to 86.2% of the 
116-week project duration. 

2. The schedule model 
shows 86.2% of the project 
duration falling in ACCTE. 

3. Since 86.2% of the project 
duration exceeds the end of 
SYSTE by 7.6% (i.e., 86.2% 
minus DESGN at 25.69% 
minus CODET at 34.96% 
minus SYSTE at 17.90%), the 
date should occur at a point 
35% into ACCTE (i.e., 7.6% 
divided by 21.45% in 
ACCTE). 


Figure 2-27. Converting a Date to an Expected Phase 
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2.2.1. 2.3 Determine Normal Schedule 

Purpose 

Scales the schedule model on the basis of a project's planned duration to generate a schedule 
that is considered normal for the project. 

Required Data 

• Project start and end dates (input value) 

• Schedule model 


Steps 

1 . Calculate the planned project duration as the number of weeks between the project 
start and end dates ( Project Weeks Tota i). 

2 . For each life-cycle phase, scale the fraction of duration found in the schedule model 
for the phase by the planned project duration to obtain the number of weeks normally 
spent in the phase. 

Normal Weeks j n ph as Ji] = Fraction of Duration tn phasel'J * Project Weeks j ota j 

3. Beginning with the project start date, iteratively calculate the start and end dates of 
the life-cycle phases by incrementing the dates to account for the number of weeks 
normally spent in each phase. 



DESGN 
25 . 09 % 


4 - 1 1 

COOET SYSTE ACCTE 

3496 % 17 . 90 % 21 . 45 % 



BSP NOTE 

The fiaure depicts scaling a 
schedule model to reflect an 
expected total project 
duration of 1 16 weeks. In 
this Instance, the schedule 
model Is applied directly, as 
if it were a template, to the 
given project au ration to 
produce a schedule that is 
considered normal. The 
resultant normal schedule 
indicates that if the project is 
typical, the DESGN, CODET, 
SYSTE, and ACCTE phases 
should take 30, 40, 21, and 
25 weeks, respectively. 

Given a project start date of 
10/05/91, this results in the 
following end date for each 
phase: DESGN 4/02/92, 
CODET 2/06/93, SYSTE 
7/03/93, and ACCTE 12/25/93. 


Figure 2-28. Determining the Normal Schedule 
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2.2.2 Measure Models 
Purpose 

Describes the normal behavior over time of a fundamental software development 
measure such as lines of code, effort, or software errors. 


Description 

A measure model is a normalized representation of the typical behavior of a single specific 
measure as a function of life-cycle phase. The SME uses a set of eight basic measure models 
to describe a given type of project. These models map to eight key measures defined for use 
with the SME that managers in this environment use to track and judge project progress. As 
with schedule models, specific points in the life cycle are identified by the combination of a 
phase name and an elapsed fraction of that phase between 0 and 1.0 inclusive. The measure 
value expected at those points is measured from the start of the phase and is expressed as a 
fraction of the total measure value at project completion. The sum across all phases of the 
total fractional measure value in each phase is 1.0. 

Note: The SME models the ratio of any two individual measures (for example, lines of code 
per horn - ) by mathematically combining the appropriate pair of measure models to produce a 
resultant measure model known as a rate model. Section 2.2.23.4 details the steps involved 
in generating rate models. 


Source 

Statistical averaging of actual 
measure data from a set of 
completed development pro- 
jects 


Assumptions 

• Measure data behavior is 
dependent on life-cycle 
phase 

• At project start, all 
measure values are zero 

Instances 

One model exists for each 
defined measure, for each 
project type. 

Structure 

Table with three columns — 
phase name, fraction of phase, 
and fraction of measure; scalar 
value — normal deviation. Each row in the table describes the fractional amount of the 
measure typically observed from the start of the phase through the point in the life cycle 


Percent of Total Effort In Phase 


Measure 

Model 


i2%+ -fSI 


8%f 


ow 


sis 


II 



Design System Test 

Code & Unit Test Acceptance Test 



Fraction 
ot Phase 

Fraction of 

Measure 


Name 

► DESGN 

0.25 

0.0192 



0.50 

00656 



0.75 

0.1321 



1.00 

02121 


CODET 

025 

0.1276 



0.50 

0.2416 



0.75 

0.3681 



1.00 

0.4796 


SYSTE 

0.50 

0.1010 



1.00 

0.1783 


ACCTE 

025 

0 0433 



0.50 

0.0813 



0.75 

0.1136 



1.00 

0.1300 


Normal Devialkn > 

0.GZ70 



Figure 2-29. Representative Measure Model for IBM, 
FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 
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specified by the row's phase name and fraction of phase. Since measures typically do not 
exhibit linear behavior within a phase, each phase is broken into multiple intervals for a total 
of 14 segments with one per row. The scalar value associated with the table represents the 
normal allowable deviation in the measure from the tabulated fractional values. 

The following sections describe a representative set of measure models, detail the steps 
required to create any measure model using actual data from completed projects, and present 
a set of general-purpose algorithms commonly used with measure models. 
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2.2.2. 1 Defined Measure Models 

The SME defines a set of eight measure models for each supported project type. These 
models are 

• Effort Model 

• Lines of Code Model 

• Module Count Model 

• Computer Hours Model 

• Computer Runs Model 

• Changed Modules Model 

• Reported Changes Model 

• Reported Errors Model 

The sample measure models presented below illustrate a complete set of these models for 
one of the supported project types — IBM, FORTRAN, AGSS projects. 
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2.2.2.1.1 Effort Model 


Measure \ 
Model 


Phase 

Name 

Fraction 
of Phase 

Fradon 
of Measure 

D6SGN 

0.25 

0.0192 


0.50 

00655 


0.75 

0.1313 


1.00 

02101 

cooer 

025 

0.1259 


0.50 

02422 


0.75 

0.3708 


1.00 

0.4828 

SYSTE 

0,50 

01029 


1.00 

0.1795 

ACCTE 

0.25 

0.0421 


0.50 

0.0795 


0.75 

0.1113. 


1.00 

01276 

j Normal Dwialcn ■ 

0026930 


Cumulative Effort Model 
over Life Cycle 



Figure 2-30. Effort Model for IBM, FORTRAN, AGSS 

Projects 


An effort model describes how 
effort is normally expended as 
a function of life-cycle phase 
on a given type of project. The 
effort represents all staff hours 
expended by programmers and 
line management, but excludes 
all project management and 
service hours. Each supported 
effort model is created by 
statistically averaging actual 
data from a set of similar, 
completed projects. 

Note: The accumulation of 

effort over the life cycle 
inherently exhibits the beha- 
vior of a monotonically 
increasing function. 


2.2.2. 1.2 Lines of Code Model 



Phase 

Name 

Fradon 
of Phase 

Fr acton 
of Measure 

DESGN 

025 

00000 


0,50 

00000 


0.75 

0.0000 


1.00 

0.0000 

CODET 

025 

0.0975 


0 50 

0.3937 


0,75 

0.6018 


100 

0,8072 

SYSTE 

050 

00839 


1.00 

01492 

ACCTE 

025 

0.0181 


0.50 

0.0275 


0.75 

0.0413 


1.00 

00436 

Normi Deviaton ■ 

0.065381 


Cumulative Lines of Code Model 
over Life Cycle 



Figure 2-31. Lines of Code Model for IBM, FORTRAN, 
AGSS Projects 


A lines of code model de- 
scribes how lines of code are 
normally generated as a 
function of life-cycle phase on 
a given type of project. This 
measure reflects the number of 
records in the project's source 
code library. Each supported 
model is created by 
statistically averaging actual 
data from a set of similar, 
completed projects. 

Note: The number of lines of 
code is expected to be zero 
until the beginning of the 
code and test phase. With 
some projects, the cumulative 
growth in lines of code may 
drop due to deletion of obso- 
lete components near the end 
of the project 
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2.2.2. 1.3 Module Count Model 

A module count model 
describes how the number of 
components normally grows as 
a function of life-cycle phase 
on a given type of project. 
This measure reflects the 
number of members in the 
project's source code library. 
Each supported model is 
created by statistically 
averaging actual data from a 
set of similar, completed 
projects. 


Note: The module count is 
expected to be zero until the 
code and test phase. With 
some projects, the cumulative 
count may drop due to deletion 
Figure 2-32. Module Count Model for IBM, FORTRAN, of obsolete components near 
AGSS Projects the end of the project. 



2.2.2. 1.4 Computer Hours Model 



Figure 2-33. Computer Hours Model for IBM, 
FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 


A computer hours model 
describes the normal usage of 
computer time in CPU hours 
as a function of life-cycle 
phase on a given type of 
project. This measure reflects 
values from all computers used 
by the project, normalized to 
account for processor speed. 
Each supported model is 
created by statistically aver- 
aging actual data ffom a set of 
similar, completed projects. 

Note: The accumulation of 

computer hours over the life 
cycle inherently exhibits the 
behavior of a monotonically 
increasing function. 
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2.2.2. 1.5 Computer Runs Model 

A computer runs model 
describes the number of 
computer runs normally 
observed as a function of life- 
cycle phase on a given type of 
project. This measure of 
computer resource usage 
reflects the number of jobs 
submitted on all computers by 
the project. Each supported 
model is created by 
statistically averaging actual 
data from a set of similar, 
completed projects. 

Note: The accumulation of 

computer runs over the life 
cycle inherently exhibits the 
behavior of a monotonically 

Figure 2-34. Computer Runs Model for IBM, increasing function. 

FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 


A changed modules model 
describes how the number of 
changes normally made to 
modules varies as a function of 
life-cycle phase on a given 
type of project. This measure 
reflects the number of versions 
of individual modules in the 
project’s source code library, 
minus the number of base 
versions. Each supported 
model is created by sta- 
tistically averaging actual data 
from a set of similar, com- 
pleted projects. 

Note: The number of changed 
modules is expected to be zero 
until the beginning of the code 

Figure 2-35. Changed Modules Model for IBM, an< * test phase. 

FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 
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2.2.2. 1. 7 Reported Changes Model 


Measure 

Model 


Was* 

Nam« 

Fradksn 
of Phase 

Fradcn 
of Maasur* 
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0.0000 


0.50 

0.0000 


0.75 

0.0000 


1. 00 

0.0000 
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0-25 

0.0124 


0.50 

0.1120 


0.75 

0.2403 


1.00 

0.3886 

SY5TE 

0.50 

02118 


1,00 

0.3493 

ACCTE 

0.25 

0.0655 


0.50 

0.1644 


0.75 

02388 


1.00 

02619 

Normal D*4a*on - 

0.091881 


Cumulative Reported Changes Model 
over Life Cycle 



Figure 2-36. Reported Changes Model for IBM, 
FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 


A reported changes model 
describes the number of logical 
changes normally made to the 
software as a function of life- 
cycle phase on a given type of 
project. This measure reflects 
the number of forms submitted 
to report a logical change to 
one or more related 
components. Each supported 
model is created by 
statistically averaging actual 
data from a set of similar, 
completed projects. 

Note: The accumulation of 

the number of reported 
changes is expected to be zero 
until the beginning of the code 
and test phase. 


2.2.2. 1.8 Reported Errors Model 



N*r» 

Frae*on 

ofPhasa 

FracSon 
of Measure 

DESGN 

025 

0.0000 


0.50 

0.0000 


0.75 

0.0000 


1.00 

0.0000 

CODE! 

025 

0.0115 


0 50 

0.0995 


0.75 

02226 


1.00 

03893 

SYSTE 

0.50 

0.1972 


1.00 

03264 

ACCTE 

025 

0.0865 


050 

0.1631 


0.75 

02532 


1.00 

02843 

Normal D*ia*on - 

0.097309 



Figure 2-37. Reported Errors Model for IBM, 
FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 


A reported emors model 
describes the number of logical 
errors normally found in the 
software as a function of life- 
cycle phase on a given type of 
project. This measure reflects 
the number of forms submitted 
to report a logical change that 
indicate the change was due to 
an error. Each supported 
model is created by sta- 
tistically averaging actual data 
from a set of similar, 
completed projects. 

Note: The accumulation of 

the number of reported errors 
is expected to be zero until the 
beginning of the code and test 
phase. 
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2.2 2.2 Creating a Measure Model 

The measure models used by the SME are created by normalizing and then statistically 
averaging actual project measure data observed on a set of one or more similar, completed 
development projects. The projects selected for inclusion in the set should be representative 
of the type of project to be captured by the model. The algorithm may be applied to any 
defined measure with data. By first normalizing the measurements, the creation process 
gives equal weight within the model to each contributing project regardless of size or 
duration. 

Required Data 

• Schedule data (for each project in the set) 

• Measure data (for the measure of interest, for each project in the set) 
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Step 1 — Normalize Each Projects Measure Data 

For each project in the set, perform the following: 

1. For each life-cycle phase in the schedule data, determine the actual number of weeks 
from the project start date through the start date of the phase (Actual Weeks To Phase [iJ) 
and calculate the actual number of weeks elapsed between the start and end dates of 
the phase ( Actual Weeks, n Phase [i ']). 

2. For each phase segment to include in the model, calculate the actual number of weeks 
from project start through the segment as 

Week Number segment Ik l'J = Actual Weeks To Phase [i] + F(j) * Actual Weeks , n Phase 
for the I th phase and f h segment , where F(j) refers to the fraction of phase of the f h segment 

3. For each calculated week number corresponding to the desired phase segments, 
normalize the actual measure value for that week, measured cumulatively from 
project start, by the actual total measure value at project completion 

Fraction of Measure^ e g ment [IJJ = Actual Measure Por y^gg^pj] / Actual Measurej ota i 

4. Adjust each computed fraction of measure value to be cumulative within phase using 

Fraction of Measure jn Phase [i,j] = Fraction of Measure Sggment [i,j] 

- Fraction of Measurement P' 1 • JMax(i-l)] 

for the I th phase and f* segment, where i > 1 and JMax(i-l) is the last segment in the (i-1) th phase 


Cumulative Measure Data 
Over Life Cycle 


Normalized 
Measure Data 



• Actttf 

[ Phase 

CumJafve 

Measure 

Normafaed 

Measure 

Fracficn 
in Phase 

DESGN 0.25 

1 137.0 

0.0239 

00239 

0.50 

3957 0 

0.0831 

0.0631 

€.75 

737S.7 

0.1550 

0.1550 

1.00 

11012.1 

0.2314 

0.2314 

CODET 0-2$ 

15362.3 

0.3228 

0.0914 

0.50 

19953.0 

0.4192 

0.1878 

0.75 

24850.5 

0.5221 

0.2907 

1.00 

291855 

0.6132 

0.3818 

SYSTE 0.50 

35506.6 

0.7460 

0.1328 

1.00 

402662 

0.8460 

02328 

ACCTE 0-25 

42745.9 

0.8981 

00521 

0.50 

45332.8 

09525 

0.1065 

0.75 

47123.8 

0.9901 

0.1441 

1.00 

475948 

1.0000 

0.1540 


$ 3 ) steps 

1. The number of weeks in 
the DESGN, CODET, SYSTE, 
and ACCTE phases are 30, 
40, 21, and 25, respectively. 

2. Each phase is broken 
down into 4, 4, 2, and 4 
segments, respectively. 

3. The cumulative value at 
each segment is divided by 
47594.8, the cumulative total. 

4. Each segment's value is 
converted to a value that is 
cumulative within phase. 


Figure 2-38. Normalizing a Project’s Measure Data 
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Step 2 — Average the Normalized Measure Data 

Using the intermediate results from the first step, calculate the normal values to be stored in 
the measure model as follows: 

1. For each life-cycle phase and segment, average the normalized values calculated for 
the fraction of measure within phase as observed by the selected projects using 

N 

Normal Fraction of Measure j n P ^ ase [i,j] = ( Fraction of Measure^ p/, ase [i,j,k] ) / N 

for the I th phase and f 1 segment, where k refers to projects 1 through N 

2. For each life-cycle phase, also determine the standard deviation in the normalized 
values calculated for the fraction of measure observed within phase from the average 
for the set of projects using 

Standard Deviation i n Phase [i,j] = \l { £jX[iJ,k] ) / (W-1) 

where X[i,j,k / = ( Fraction of Measure /„ Phase [i,j,k] - Normal Fraction of Measure^ Phase [i,j] ) 2 


3. Calculate the normal deviation in the model by averaging the values of the standard 
deviation computed for each phase segment, i through M, using 

M 

Normal Deviation = ( Standard Deviation f n phase foil) t M 

ij * » 


1 

Measure | 
Model | 

Normalized Measure Values 



Pha** 

Project 1 

Project 2 

Project 3 

DESGN 025 

0 0236 

0.0164 

0.0174 

0.50 

00831 

0 0552 

0.0582 

0.75 

0 1550 

0.1224 

0.1165 

1.00 

02314 

0.2119 

01873 

COOET 025 

0.3228 

0.3736 

0.3118 

0.50 

0.4192 

0.4852 

04528 

0.75 

0.5221 

0.6120 

0.6089 

1.00 

06132 

0.7340 

0.7316 

SYSTE 0.50 

0.7460 

0.8028 

0.8387 

1.00 

08460 

0.8703 

0.9009 

ACCTE 025 
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0.9154 

09301 

0.50 

09525 

0.9642 

0.9561 

0.75 

0.9901 

0.9788 

0.9623 

1.00 

1.0000 

I.OOCO 

1,0000 


Av*rag* 
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^-0 Steps 

1. The normalized measure 
values at each segment for 
the three projects are 
averaged. 

2. The standard deviation of 
each segment value from the 
respective average is 
calculated. 

3. The average of the 
standard deviations is 
calculated to derive a normal 
deviation of 0.0944. 


Figure 2-39. A veraglng Normalized Measure Data 
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2.2.2.3 General-Purpose Use of Measure Models 

The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with measure 
models. The services are referenced freely throughout various high-level SME functions to 
provide needed functions associated with measure models. These services include 

• Convert Phase to Measure 

• Convert Measure to Phase 

• Determine Normal Measure Guidelines 

• Generate Rate Model 

The following sections discuss each of these services and detail the algorithms behind the 
actions they perform. 
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2. 2.2.3. 1 Convert Phase to Measure 
Purpose 

Calculates the cumulative measure value that can normally be expected at a given point in 
the life cycle specified by a phase name and elapsed fraction of phase. 

Required Data 

• Phase name and elapsed fraction of phase (input value) 

• Expected measure value at project completion (input value) 

• Measure model 

Steps 

1 . Referencing the measure model, linearly interpolate the cumulative fraction of the 
measure's value normally expected within the specified phase as 

Fraction of Measure^ ph ase [k] = Fraction of Measure j n ph ase [k,j-1] + 

( Fraction of Measure^ ph ase [k,j] • Fraction of Measure !n ph ase [k,j-1]) * ( F-F(j-1))/ ( F(j) - F(j-1)) 
for the k th phase, the y* segment, and an elapsed fraction of phase, F, where F(j-1) < F <= F(j) 

2. Also, from the model, calculate the cumulative fraction of the measure’s value 
normally expected in any earlier phases occurring before the specified phase as 

k-i 

Fraction of Measure Be f ore phase N = X Fraction of Measure /„ phase [UMax(i)J 

tm 1 

where JMax(i) is the last segment in the ft 1 phase 

3. Obtain the expected measure value by scaling the sum of these two computed values 

by the specified expected measure value at project completion 

Expected Measure Value = Expected Completion Value 

( Fraction of Measure^ phase M + Fraction of Measure Before phase M ) 



Steps 

1. Using the measure model, 
at 65% through CODET the 
measure will normally attain 
a cumulative measure value 
equal to 48% of the expected 
value at project completion. 

2. Given an expected project 
completion value of 150000 
for the measure, the normal 
measure value to expect at 
this point in the project 
schedule is 72000 (i.e., 48% 
of 150000). 


Figure 2-40. Converting a Phase to an Expected Measure 
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2.2.2.3.2 Convert Measure to Phase 
Purpose 

Calculates an expected phase, specified by a phase name and elapsed fraction of phase, that 
will normally be reached when the measure of interest attains a given value. 

Required Data 

• Cumulative measure value (input value) 

• Expected measure value at project completion (input value) 

• Measure model 

Steps 

1. Divide the cumulative measure value by the expected measure value at project 
completion to obtain the fraction of measure at the desired point in the life cycle. 

Fraction of Measurey 0 Da(e = Measure Value j Q p g!e / Expected Completion Value 

2. Identify the phase and segment in which the fraction of measure falls by serially 
examining the measure model to locate the first phase k and segment j that satisfies 
the following 

k-l 

Fraction of Measure j 0 p ate <= ^ Fraction of Measure / n phase [UMax(i)] 

,= 7 + Fraction of Measure i n ph aS e [k,j] 

3. Linearly interpolate the fraction of phase k, in segment j, that corresponds to the 
fractional measure value as 

Fraction of Phase = ( F(j) - F(j-1)) * Fraction of Measure To Date 

/ (Fraction of Measure^ ph aS e [k,j] - Fraction of Measure j n ph ase [k,j- 1 ]) 



steps 

1. Dividing a cumulative 
measure value of 72000 by 
the completion estimate of 
150000 yields a value of 0.48. 

2. The fraction of measure 
matching a cumulative value 
of 0.48 in the measure model 
falls within the code and test 
phase. 

3. Linearly interpolating 
between tne fractional 
measure values in the model 
identifies a point 65% into 
the code and test phase. 


Figure 2-41. Converting a Measure to an Expected Phase 
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2.2.2.3.3 Determine Normal Measure Guidelines 

Purpose 

Calculates expected cumulative measure values, with upper and lower normal bounds on the 
values, as a function of project schedule. 

Required Data 

• Project start and end dates (input value) 

• Expected measure value at project completion (input value) 

• Schedule model 

• Measure model 

Steps 

1 . Use the schedule model routine Convert Phase to Date with the specified project start 
and end dates to determine the calendar dates associated with each phase and phase 
segment defined in the model (Expected Calendar Date [i,j], for the I th phase and f h segment). 

2. Also for each phase and phase segment, use the measure model routine Convert 
Phase to Measure with the expected completion value to determine the expected 
cumulative measure value for those dates from the model (Expected Measure Value [i,jft. 

3. Compute the upper and lower normal bounds on the measure values by adding and 
subtracting, respectively, the normal deviation stored in the measure model from each 
expected measure value. 

Normal Range [i,j] = Expected Measure Value [i,j] ± (Normal Deviation * Expected Completion Value ) 



Steps 

1. For a start date and end 
date of 10/05/91 and 12/25/93, 
applying the schedule mode! 
results in intermediate phase 
dates of 04/02/92, 02/06/93, 
and 07/03/93. 

2. For a completion value of 
225000, applying the 
measure model results in 
intermediate values of 57802, 
136463, and 176736 at these 
phase boundaries. 

3. The normal range results 
from scaling the standard 
deviation in the measure 
model by 225000. Upper and 
lower bounds for the range 
are the expected measure 
values at each date plus or 
minus the scaled value. 


Figure 2-42. Determining Normal Measure Guidelines 
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2.2.2.3.4 Generate Rate Model 
Purpose 

Generates a measure model, known as a rate model, that captures the typical behavior of the 
cumulative ratio of any two specified measures as a function of life-cycle phase. 

Required Data 

• Measure name for numerator (input value) 

• Measure name for denominator (input value) 

• Measure models (for the two specified measures) 

Steps 

1. For each phase and phase segment in the measure models of both the specified 
numerator and denominator, adjust the expected fraction of measure values to be 
cumulative from project start using 

Fraction of Measure Rate From Stan pj] - Fraction of Measure^ Phase [ij] + 

/- 1 

X Fraction of Measure tn phase l n > JMax(n)] 
n * r 

for the ft phase and f h segment, where i > 1 andJMax(i-l) is the last segment in the (i-1) th phase 

2. Divide the fraction of measure values for the numerator by the corresponding 
denominator values to obtain expected rate values at each phase and segment. 

3. Adjust each computed fraction of measure value to be cumulative within phase using 
Fraction of Measure Rate ln Phase [ij] = Fraction of Measure Rate From start PJ] 

- Fraction of Measure Rate From start P' 1 > JMax(i-l)] 

4. Set the normal deviation for the rate model to the maximum absolute deviation to 
expect from the two individual measure models using 

1 + Normal Deviation Num 
1 - Norma I Deviation p enom 


1 - Normal Deviation Num 
1 + Normal Deviation p enom 


Normal Deviation = Max( 1 
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Figure 2-43. Generating a Rate Model 


$3) steps 

Generating any rate model 
proceeds as follows: 

1. Adjust the expected 
fraction of measure values in 
both the numerator's and the 
denominator's measure 
model to be cumulative from 
the start of the project. 

2. To compute rate model 
values, divide the expected 
value for the numerator at 
each model segment by its 
corresponding expected 
value for the denominator. 

3. Adjust the cumulative rate 
model values, calculated 
above, to be fractional 
values within each phase. 

4. Calculate the rate model’s 
normal deviation based on 
the worst case allowed by 
the two individual models. 


The specific example shown 
here illustrates generating a 
rate model for lines of code 
per hour (i.e., LOC/EFF): 

The upper figure shows 
adjusting the measure model 
for LOC (i.e., the numerator 
of the rate) to be cumulative 
from the project start. 

The middle figure shows 
adjusting the measure model 
for effort fi.e., the denom- 
inator of the rate) to be 
cumulative from the project 
start. 

The bottom figure shows the 
cumulative rate model that 
results from dividing the 
LOC values by the effort 
values at each model 
segment. 

Note that the rate model's 
normal deviation is depicted 
in the bottom figure as 
guidelines about the normal 
values. 
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2.2.3 Profile Models 

Purpose 

Describes the normal behavior over time of a software development measure using an 
associated profile such as effort to isolate change or effort to correct error. 


Description 

A profile is a breakdown of a basic measure into discrete categories that describe the 
behavior of the measure in greater detail. A profile model is a normalized representation of 
the typical behavior of a profile as a function of life-cycle phase. The SME uses four profile 
models to describe a given type of project. These four profile models correspond to two of 
the eight key measures defined for use with the SME. As with other SME models, specific 
points in the life cycle are identified by the combination of a phase name and an elapsed 
fraction of that phase between 0 and 1.0 inclusive. The value of each component expected at 
those points is measured from the start of the phase and is expressed as a fraction of the total 
component value at project completion. The sum of all components across all phases of the 
total fractional profile value in a phase is 1.0. 


Source 

Statistical averaging of actual 
profile data from a set of 
completed development proj- 
ects 

Assumptions 

• Profile data behavior is 
dependent on life-cycle 
phase 

• At project start, all profile 
values are zero 

Instances 

One model exists for each 
defined profile for each project 
type. 

Structure 

Table with two fixed 
columns — phase name and 
fraction of phase — and a col- 
umn for each defined component containing its fraction of measure; list of text values 
describing what each component represents. Each row in the table describes the fractional 
amount of the profile typically observed from the start of the phase through the point in the 
life cycle specified by the row's phase name and fraction of phase, broken down by 
component. As with measure models, each phase is broken into multiple intervals for a total 
of 14 segments with one per row. 
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Figure 2-44. Representative Profile Model for IBM, 
FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 
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The following sections describe a representative set of profile models, detail the steps 
required to create any profile model using actual data from completed projects, and present a 
set of general-purpose algorithms commonly used with profile models. 
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2.2.3. 1 Defined Profile Models 

The SME defines a set of four specific profile models for each supported project type. These 
models are 

• Effort to Isolate Change Model 

• Effort to Implement Change Model 

• Effort to Isolate Error Model 

• Effort to Correct Error Model 

The sample profile models presented below illustrate a complete set of these models for one 
of the supported project types — IBM, FORTRAN, AGSS projects. 
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2.2.3. 1. 1 Effort to Isolate Change Model 
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Figure 2-45. Effort to Isolate Change Model for IBM, 
FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 


An effort to isolate change 
model describes how effort is 
normally expended in isolating 
reported changes on a given 
type of project as a function of 
life-cycle phase. The model 
captures the number of 
reported changes to expect in 
five categories that are based 
on the effort needed to isolate 
the change — 1 hour or less, 1 
day to 1 hour, 3 days to 1 day, 
more than 3 days, and 
unknown. 

Note: For any phase and 

fraction of phase, the sum of 
the fractional values across all 
categories equals the fractional 
value in the reported changes 
model. 


2.2.3. 1.2 Effort to Implement Change Model 
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Figure 2-46. Effort to Implement Change Model for 
IBM, FORTRAN, AGSS Projects 


An effort to implement change 
model describes how effort is 
normally expended in making 
reported changes on a given 
type of project as a function of 
life-cycle phase. The model 
captures the number of 
reported changes to expect in 
five categories that are based 
on the effort needed to make 
the change — 1 hour or less, 1 
day to 1 hour, 3 days to 1 day, 
more than 3 days, and 
unknown. 

Note: For any phase and 

fraction of phase, the sum of 
the fractional values across all 
categories equals the fractional 
value in the reported changes 
model. 
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2.2.3. 1.3 Effort to Isolate Error Model 

An effort to isolate error model 
describes how effort is 
normally expended in isolating 
reported errors on a given type 
of project as a function of life- 
cycle phase. The model 
captures the number of 
reported errors to expect in 
five categories that are based 
on the effort needed to isolate 
the error — 1 hour or less, 1 day 
to 1 hour, 3 days to 1 day, 
more than 3 days, and 
unknown. 

Note: For any phase and 

fraction of phase, the sum of 
the fractional values across all 
categories equals the fractional 
value in the reported errors 
model. 


2.2.3. 1.4 Effort to Correct Error Model 

An effort to correct error 
model describes how effort is 
normally expended in 
correcting reported errors on a 
given type of project as a 
fiinction of life-cycle phase. 
The model captures the 
number of reported errors to 
expect in five categories that 
are based on the effort needed 
to fix the error — 1 hour or less, 
1 day to 1 hour, 3 days to 1 
day, more than 3 days, and 
unknown. 

Note: For any phase and 

fraction of phase, the sum of 
the fractional values across all 
categories equals the fractional 

Figure 2-48. Effort to Correct Error Model for IBM, value * n 1116 reported errors 

FORTRAN, AGSS Projects model. 
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2.2.3.2 Creating a Profile Model 

The profile models used by the SME are created by normalizing and then statistically 
averaging actual project profile data observed on a set of one or more similar, completed 
development projects. The projects selected for inclusion in the set should be representative 
of the type of project to be captured by the model. The algorithm may be applied to any 
defined profile with data. By first normalizing the measurements, the creation process gives 
equal weight within the model to each contributing project regardless of size or duration. 

Required Data 

• Schedule data (for each project in the set) 

• Profile data (for the profile of interest, for each project in the set) 
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Step 1 — Normalize Each Projects Profile Data 

For each project in the set, perform the following: 

1 . For each life-cycle phase in the schedule data, determine the actual number of weeks 
from the project start date through the start date of the phase (Actual Weeks To Phase [iJ) 
and calculate the actual number of weeks elapsed between the start and end dates of 
the phase ( Actual Weeks , n phase W)- 

2. For each phase segment to include in the model, calculate the actual number of weeks 
from project start through the segment as 

Week Number Segment M = Actual Weeks To Phasg [i] + F(j) * Actual Weeks, n Phase [i] 
for the I th phase and j 1h segment, where F(j) refers to the fraction of phase of the f h segment 

3. For each calculated week number corresponding to the desired phase segments, 
normalize the actual measure value of each component for that week, measured 
cumulatively from project start, by the actual total measure value of all components at 
project completion 

Fraction of Measuresegment [i,j,k] = Actual Measure For Weekfri’k] / Actual Measure Total 
for the k ,h component (i.e., the profile category) 

4. Adjust the computed fraction of measure values for each component to be cumulative 
within phase using 

Fraction of Measure, n Phase [i,j,k] = Fraction of Measure^^, [ij,k] 

■ Fraction of Measure Segmant Ji- / , JMax(i- 1 ), k] 

for the i 1h phase, jh segment, and k th component, 

where i > 1 and JMax(i- 1) is the last segment in the (i- 1 phase 
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Steps 

1. The number of weeks in 
the DESGN, CODET, SYSTE, 
and ACCTE phases are 30, 
40, 21, and 25, respectively. 

2. The phases are broken 
down into 4, 4, 2, and 4 
segments, respectively. 

3. The cumulative total for 
each component at each 
segment is divided by 1452, 
the cumulative total of the 
sums of the components. 

4. Each segment's value is 
converted to a value that is 
cumulative within phase. 


Figure 2-49. Normalizing a Project's Profile Data 
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Step 2 — Average the Normalized Profile Data 

Using the intermediate results from the first step, calculate the normal values to be stored in 
the profile model as follows: 

1. For each life-cycle phase and segment, average the normalized values calculated for 
the fraction of measure of each component within phase as observed by the selected 
projects using 

N 

Normal Fraction of Measure^ Phase [i,j,k] = ( X Fraction of Measure jn Phase [i,j,k,p ] ) / N 

p= i 

for the I th phase, f' segment, and k th component, where p refers to projects 1 through N 
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Averaged Values 
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0.000 0.000 
0.000 0.000 
0-000 0.000 
0.000 0.000 
0.000 0.000 
0.002 0.000 
0.004 0.000 
0.007 0.000 

0.0 to 0.000 
0.0t3 0.000 
0.016 0.000 
0.021 0.000 
0.024 0.000 
0.025 0.000 


^-3 Steps 

1. The normalized values for 
all components at each 
segment for the three 
projects are averaged. 

2. The resultant averaged 
values may subsequently be 
stored as a profile model. 


Figure 2-50. Averaging Normalized Profile Data 
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2.2.3. 3 General-Purpose Use of Profile Models 

The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with profile models. 
The services are referenced freely by SME functions to provide needed services associated 
with profile models. These routines include 

• Convert Phase to Profile Measure 

The following section discusses this routine and details the algorithms behind the service it 
provides. 
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2.2.3. 3. 1 Convert Phase to Profile Measure 

Purpose 

Calculates the cumulative profile vector that can normally be expected at a given point in the 
life cycle specified by a phase name and elapsed fraction of phase. 

Required Data 

• Phase name and elapsed fraction of phase (input value) 

• Expected measure value at project completion (input value) 

• Profile model 

Steps 

1 . Referencing the profile model, linearly interpolate the cumulative fraction of each 
component's value normally expected within the specified phase as 

Fraction of Measure tn Phase [k, I] = Fraction of Measure Phase [k,j- 1,1] + 

( Fraction of Measure , n Phase [k,jJ] - Fraction of Measure^ Phase [k,j- 1,1 ] ) * (F-F(j-1))/( F(j) ■ F(j-1)) 
for the k ,h phase, the I th component, and an elapsed fraction of phase, F, where F(j- 1) < F <= F(j) 

2. Also, from the model, calculate the cumulative fraction of each component's value 
normally expected in any earlier phases occurring before the specified phase as 

k-1 

Fraction of Measure Before Phase [k,l] = X Fraction of Measure jn Phase [i,JMax(i),l] 

/' = 1 

3. Obtain the expected profile vector by scaling the sum of these two vectors of 

computed values by the specified total expected measure value at project completion 

Expected Component Value [I] = Expected Completion Value 

( Fraction of Measure j n phase /*»? + Fraction of Measure Be f ore p/, ase [k,l] ) 


Expected 
CcmpWkm Value* 



^-3 Steps 

1. Using the profile model, 
at 65% through CODET the 
components will normally 
attain cumulative measure 
values of 1%, 7%, and 10% of 
the expected total value at 
project completion. 

2. Given an expected project 
completion value of 1498 for 
the measure, the normal 
profile values to expect at 
this point in the schedule are 
16, 98, and 155. 


Figure 2-51. Converting a Phase to a Profile Measure 
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2.2.4 Estimate Set Models 

Purpose 


Describes the relationships that exist between the completion values of measures. 


Description 

An estimate set model is a normalized representation of the measure values to expect at 
project completion. The model implicitly captures the set of linear relationships that exist 
between estimated completion values for each pair of measures. The completion values in 
the model are normalized to 1000 lines of code, with one value for each measure defined in 
the measure list. The order of the measures in the model denotes the default hierarchy used 
by the SME in choosing a measure whose estimated completion value will be used as a 
scaling factor to generate the set of normal completion values. 


Estimate Set 
Model 


Measure 

Code 

Completion 

Value 

LOC 

1000.000 

MOD 

5.251 

EFF 

255.298 

CPU 

0.832 

MCH 

17.624 

RCH 

8.501 

RER 

4.376 

RUN 

304.778 


Figure 2-52. Estimate Set Model for IBM, FORTRAN, 
AGSS Projects 


Source 

Statistical averaging of actual 
measure completion values 
from a set of completed devel- 
opment projects 

Assumptions 

• Over the domain of the 
model, linear expressions 
are sufficient to capture the 
relationships between 
completion values 

• A one-to-one mapping 
exists between the entries 
in the estimate set model 
and the measures defined 
in the measure list 

• A measure model exists for 
each entry in the estimate 
set model 


Instances 

One model exists for each project type. 

Structure 

Table with two columns — measure code and completion value. Each row in the table 
supplies the estimated completion value per 1000 lines of code for the named measure. 

The following sections detail the steps required to create estimate set models using actual 
data from completed projects and present a set of general-puipose algorithms commonly 
used with estimate set models. 
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2.2.4. 1 Creating an Estimate Set Model 

The estimate set models used by the SME are created by normalizing and then statistically 
averaging actual measure completion values observed on a set of one or more similar, 
completed development projects. The projects selected for inclusion in the set should be 
representative of the type of project to be captured by the model and should have measure 
data for each defined measure. By first normalizing the completion values, the two-step 
creation process gives equal weight within the model to each contributing project regardless 
of size or duration. 

Required Data 

• Measure data (for each project in the set, for each measure) 

Step 1 — Normalize Each Projects Completion Values 


For each project in the set, perform the following: 

1 . For each defined measure, obtain the actual cumulative measure value at project 
completion from the measure data (Actual Completion Value [ij), 

2. Calculate the normalization factor based on the actual completion value for lines of 
code as 

Normalization Factor = 1000.0 / Actual Completion Value i_qq 

3. Normalize each measure's actual completion value using the computed factor 
Normalized Completion Value [i] - Actual Completion Value [i] * Normalization Factor 



Normalized 

Values 


Measure 

Code 

Completion 

Value 

hkrmalizabon 
factor is 
0 0055965 

Measure 

Code 

Completion 

Estimate 

CPU 

154.9 

CPU 

0.867 

EFF 

47594.B 


EFF 

266.364 

LOC 

178682.0 


LOC 

1000.00 

MCH 

3156.0 


MCH 

17 662 

MOO 

913.0 


MOD 

5.110 

RCH 

1498.0 


RCH 

8.386 

RER 

843.0 


RER 

4.618 

RUN 

484820 


RUN 

271.330 


Steps 

1. Obtain the actual cumula- 
tive value at project 
completion of each measure 
from its measure data, 

2. Given 178682 lines of 
code, the normalization 
factor would be 0.0055965 
(i.e., 1000.0 divided by 
178682.0). 

3. Multiply the actual 
completion value of each 
measure by this factor to 
produce normalized values. 


Figure 2-53. Normalizing a Project's Completion Values 
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Step 2 — Average the Normalized. Project Completion Values 

Using the intermediate results from the first step, calculate the normal completion values to 
be stored in the estimate set model as follows: 

1. For each defined measure, average the normalized measure completion values for the 
selected projects using 

N 

Normal Completion Value [i] = ( ^ Normalized Completion Value [i,j] ) / N 

for the I th measure, where j refers to projects 1 through N 

2. Store the normal completion values in the model in order of the measure's decreasing 
importance in determining the magnitude of a project. 

Note: By convention, the order used by the SME is lines of code (LOC), module 
count (MOD), total staff hours (EFF), computer hours (CPU), modules changed 
(MCH), reported changes (RCH), reported errors (RER), and computer runs (RUN). 


r > 
Normalized 
Values 


Estimate Set 
Model 


Measure 

Projectl 

Project 

Project3 



CPU 

.867 

.706 

923 

.832 

EFF 

266 366 

215.941 

283 588 

255298 

LOC 

1000.000 

1000.000 

1000.000 

1000.000 

MCH 

17,663 

14 589 

20.619 

17.624 

MOO 

5110 

6.156 

4.486 

5.251 

RCH 

8384 

6.838 

10.283 

8.502 

RER 

3,783 

3.732 

4.680 

4.065 

RUN 

271.331 

255.089 

387.912 

304.778 


Steps 

1. For each measure, 
average the normalized 
values from the three 
projects to calculate the 
measure's completion value 
for the estimate set model. 

2. Store the averaged values 
in the model in a suitable 
order (e.g., LOC, MOD, EFF, 
CPU, MCH, RCH, RER, and 
RUN). 


Figure 2-54. Averaging Normalized Completion Values 
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2.2 .4.2 General-Purpose Use of Estimate Set Models 

The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with estimate set 
models. The services are referenced in various high-level SME functions to provide needed 
functions associated with estimate set models. These services include 

• Get Ratio of Estimates 

• Determine Normal Estimate Set 

• Get Project Magnitude 

The following sections discuss each of these services and detail the algorithms behind the 
actions they perform. 
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2.2A.2. 1 Get Ratio of Estimates 
Purpose 

Obtains the ratio of estimated completion values normally expected for any two specified 
measures. 

Required Data 

• Measure name for numerator (input value) 

• Measure name for denominator (input value) 

• Estimate set model 

Steps 

1. Obtain the normal completion values of the two specified measures from the estimate 
set model. 

2. Divide the completion value of the measure for the numerator by the completion 
value of the measure for the denominator to obtain the normal ratio of estimated 
completion values. 

Ratio of Estimates At completion = Completion Value Num / Completion Value Denom 



^-2 Steps 

1 . Get the estimated 
completion values of the two 
specified measures from the 
model. For LOC and EFF, 
this would result in 1000.0 
and 255.298, respectively. 

2. Divide the value for the 
numerator by the value for 
the denominator to derive 
the normal ratio expected at 
project completion. For 
LOC/EFF, this would result in 
3.917 lines of code per hour. 


Figure 2-55. Obtaining the Ratio of Completion Estimates 
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2.2A.2.2 Determine Normal Estimate Set 
Purpose 

Produce a full set of normal completion estimates for all measures given the expected 
completion value for any one measure. 

Required Data 

• Measure name (input value) 

• Expected completion value for the measure (input value) 

• Estimate set model 

Steps 

1 . Locate the specified measure in the estimate set model and obtain the normal 
completion value for the measure ( Normal Completion Value 

2 . Calculate a scaling factor for the model based on the ratio of the input expected 
completion value for the measure to the model's normal completion value as 

Scale Factor = Expected Completion Vatue^ gasurg - Normal Completion Value Measure 

3. Multiply the completion values found in the estimate set model for each measure by 
the calculated scaling factor to produce a set of completion estimates using 

Completion Estimate [i] = Normal Completion Value [i] * Scale Factor 


Project 

Magnitude 


Project will be 
225,000 fines 
of code 


Estimate Set I 

f 

'I 

Model 1 

NormaJ 
Estimate Set 


. 
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Code 

Completion 

Value 


Measure 

Code 

Completion 

Estimate 

LOC 

1000.000 


LOC 

22500000 

MOO 

5.251 


MOD 

1181.48 

EFF 

255.296 


EFF 

57442.05 

CPU 

0.832 


CPU 

187.20 

MCH 

17.624 


MCH 

3965.40 

RCH 

8.501 


RCH 

1912.73 

RER 

4376 


RER 

98460 

RUN 

304 778 


RUN 

6857505 


^-0 Steps 

1. The normaJ completion 
value for LOG in the estimate 
set model is 1000.0. 

2. For a project expected to 
be 225000 lines of code, this 
would result in a scaling 
factor of 225 (i.e., 225000.0 
divided by 1000.0). 

3. Multiplying each 
completion value in the 
estimate set model by this 
scaling factor generates a 
set of normal completion 
estimates that is sized to the 
magnitude of the project. 
Any measure can be used to 
generate an estimate set 


Figure 2-56. Determining a Normal Estimate Set 
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2.2A.2.3 Get Project Magnitude 
Purpose 

Obtains the measure and estimated completion value for the measure that is most indicative 
of the project's magnitude. 

Required Data 

• Estimate data 

• Estimate set model 


Steps 

1. Locate the first measure in the estimate set model for which there exists a non-zero 
value in the project's estimate data (PlannedValue Completjon ). 

2 . Identify the measure and return the planned completion value stored in the estimate 
data for the measure. 


Estimate Set I 

Estimates 1 

Model | 

Data 1 



^-0 Steps 

1. LOC is the first measure 
in the estimate set model for 
which there exists a non- 
zero value in the estimates 
data, with a value of 225000. 

2. This would indicate a 
project whose magnitude is 
estimated at 225000 lines of 
code. 

3. If the estimates data 
contained zero values for 
both LOC and MOD, the 
algorithm would show a 
project whose magnitude is 
estimated at 57442 staff 
hours. 


Figure 2-57. Obtaining a Project's Magnitude 
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2.2.5 Attribute Definitions 

Purpose 


Describes the set of overall project quality attributes, such as correctability and 
maintainability, used by the SME. 


Description 

The attribute definitions list is a set of associated tables that (1) identifies fundamental 
project quality attributes used by the SME and (2) specifies how relative ratings for those 
attributes are calculated. The list decomposes each attribute into one or more weighted 
factors and further defines each weighted factor as a function. Each function is a 
mathematical expression consisting of arithmetic operators, numerical constants, and 
variable references to specific measure or profile values. This hierarchy, in essence, captures 
the algorithm used to evaluate measurement data to calculate a relative rating for key project 
quality attributes. The SME implementation currently defines two attributes — correctability 
and maintainability. 


Attribute 

Definitions 


Attributes 


Attribute List 


Correctabilfty 

Maintainability 


l 


Correct abi Sty 
Minimum/Maximum 
Range 

Factors & Weights 
Maintainability 




Factors 

E rror_i$otatJon/ease 
Factor Function 
Range and Basis 

E rror_ConectiofVEase 


Change JsotatiorVEase 


Figure 2-58. Attribute Definitions for the SME 


Source 

Defined as part of the SME 

implementation 

Assumptions 

• Objective measurements 
taken during the software 
development effort can be 
used as early indicators of 
project and product quality. 

• The defined attribute 
ratings are relative to a 
normal project of the same 
project type (and are not 
absolute values). 

Instances 

The SME references one 

attribute definitions list. 


Structure 

Three tables consisting of an attribute list, a set of attributes, and a set of factors. The 
attribute list is a table with one column — attribute name. The names appear in alphabetical 
order with one defined attribute name per row. The set of attributes are described by a 
second table of attribute records with each record containing information on one 
attribute — the attribute's name, the minimum and maximum rating values, the number of 
underlying factors, and the name and weighting of each factor. The set of factors are 
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described by a third table of factor records with each record containing information on one 
factor — the factor's name, the maximum range of values to consider (as a percentage of the 
normal expected value), the function used to evaluate the factor, and the measures which 
must be available to evaluate the factor. 
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2.2.5. 1 Defined A ttributes 

The SME defines two basic overall project quality attributes. These attributes are rated on a 
relative scale from -10 to +10, with 0 considered normal. Negative and positive ratings are 
considered below normal and above normal, respectively. The attributes are 

• Correctability 

• Maintainability 

The following sections describe the two attributes and present a set of general-purpose 
algorithms commonly used with attribute definitions. 
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2.2.5.1.1 Correctability 


The SME rates correctability 
on the basis of two associated 
factors — the ease of isolating 
errors and the ease of 
correcting errors. Both factors 
rely on profile data collected 
on reported errors. The ease of 
isolating errors is calculated as 
the percentage of all reported 
errors that were isolated within 
1 day. The ease of correcting 
errors is calculated as the 
percentage of all reported 
errors that were corrected 
within 1 day. After scaling, 
the resultant factor values are 
averaged to produce a relative 
rating on a scale of -10 to +10 
for the attribute. 

Figure 2-59. Attribute Defining Correctability 



2.2.5. 1.2 Maintainability 



Figure 2-60. Attribute Defining Maintainability 


The SME rates maintainability 
on the basis of two associated 
factors — the ease of isolating 
changes and the ease of 
implementing changes. Both 
factors rely on profile data 
collected on reported changes. 
The ease of isolating changes 
is calculated as the percentage 
of all reported changes that 
were isolated within 1 day. 
The ease of implementing 
changes is calculated as the 
percentage of all reported 
changes that were imple- 
mented within 1 day. After 
scaling, the resultant factor 
values are averaged to produce 
a relative rating on a scale of 
-10 to +10 for the attribute. 
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2.2.5.2 General-Purpose Uses of Attribute Definitions 

The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with attribute 
definitions. The services are referenced in high-level SME functions to provide needed 
services associated with attribute definitions. These services include 

• Evaluate Actual Factor Value 

• Evaluate Expected. Factor Values 

• Assess Attribute 

The following sections discuss each of these services and detail the algorithms behind the 
actions they perform. 
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2.2.5.2. 1 Evaluate Actual Factor Value 
Purpose 

Calculates a factor's actual value as of a given date using actual project data values to 
evaluate the function defined for that factor. 

Required Data 

• Factor (input value) 

• Calendar date (input value) 

• Measure data (for any referenced measures) 

• Profile data (for any referenced profiles) 

Steps 

1. For the expression in the factor's function, locate all references to measure values. 
Obtain the actual data value on the input calendar date from the measure data of any 
referenced measure. 

2. For the expression in the factor's function, locate all references to profile values. 
Obtain the actual data value on the input calendar date from the profile data of any 
referenced profile. 

3. Evaluate the expression in the factor's function using the actual project data values 
obtained (Actual Factor Value). 



Steps 

1. The actual measure value 
for reported changes is 1498 
on 12/24/93 (i.e., RCH1 or the 
sum of all components). 

2. The actual values for the 
profile components are 836, 
503, 113, 46, and 0 (i.e., the 
1st through 5th components 
of RCH1). 

3. To evaluate the factor's 
function, add 836 and 503 to 
yield a value of 1339 (i.e., 
RCH1[1] plus RCHl[2j). 
Divide this by the actual total 
value of 1498 and multiply by 
100 to yield a value of 89 
(i.e., 69% of the changes 
were isolated within 1 day). 


Figure 2-61. Evaluating a Factor Using Actual Data Values 
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2.2.5.2.2 Evaluate Expected Factor Values 


Purpose 

Calculates a factor's expected values as of a given date using normal model values to 
evaluate the function defined for that factor. The factor's expected values consist of three 
values that represent the normal, best, and worst cases expected for the factor. 


Required Data 

• Factor 

• Calendar date 

• Schedule data 

• Schedule model 

• Estimate data 

• Estimate set model 

• Measure model (for referenced measures) 

• Profile model (for referenced profiles) 


(input value) 

(input value) 

(in Convert Date to Phase ) 

(in Determine Normal Estimate Set) 
(in Convert Phase to Measure) 

(in Convert Phase to Profile) 


Steps 

1 . Use Get Project Dates to obtain the planned project start and end dates from the 
current schedule data. 

2. On the basis of the project start and end dates, use Convert Date to Phase to translate 
the input calendar date to the phase and elapsed fraction of phase that normally 
should be reached on that date. 

3. Use Get Project Magnitude on the current estimate data to obtain the measure and 
estimated completion value for the measure that is most indicative of the project's 
magnitude. 

4. On the basis of that magnitude, use Determine Normal Estimate Set to create a 
normal set of estimates for the project. 

5. For the expression in the factor's function, locate all references to measure values. 
For any referenced value, use Convert Phase to Measure to obtain the expected 
measure value at the desired phase and fraction of phase, given the normal 
completion value of the measure, from the measure model. 

6. For the expression in the factor's function, locate all references to profile values. For 
any referenced value, use Convert Phase to Profile to obtain the expected profile 
value at the desired phase and fraction of phase, given the normal completion value 
of the profile's measure, from the profile model. 

7. Evaluate the expression in the factor's function using the obtained model values 
(Expected Factor Value Norma i). 
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8. Use the maximum range value for the factor to compute the best and worst case 
expected values as 

Expected Factor Value Best = Expected Factor Value Normal * (1.0+ Factor Maxrange) 
Expected Factor Value w orst = Expected Factor Value Norma j * (1 .0 - Factor Maxrange) 



wHNn a day. 


^-2 Steps 

1 . A calendar dale of 3/20/93 
represents 75% through the 
system test phase. 

2. The project's magnitude 
is next determined to derive 
a normal completion esti- 
mate for reported changes of 
1418. 

3. Given 1418 total changes, 
the profile model shows that 
the component values at 
75% of system test should 
be 624, 213, 53, 28, and 0. 

4. When used to evaluate 
the factor's function, the 
model values yield a value of 
91.2. Fora maximum range 
value of 0.10, best and worst 
case expected values are 
100.3 and 82.1, respectively. 


Figure 2-62. Evaluating a Factor Using Normal Model Values 
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2.2.5.2.3 Assess Attribute 
Purpose 

Calculates a relative rating as of a given date for a specified project quality attribute. 

Required Data 

• Attribute (input value) 

• Calendar date (input value) 

• Factors (associated with specified attribute) 

Steps 

1. For each factor associated with the specified attribute, use Evaluate Actual Factor 
Value, discussed earlier, to calculate the factor's actual value as of the input calendar 
date ( Actual Factor Value [i], for the fl* factor ). 

2. For each factor associated with the specified attribute, use Evaluate Expected Factor 
Values, discussed earlier, to calculate the factor's expected values as of the input 
calendar date ( Expected Factor Value Normal l'f Expected Factor Value Best [i]. Expected Factor 

Value Worst [iJ). 

3. Calculate the normal value for the attribute’s relative rating as the average of the 
minimum and maximum rating values defined in the attribute with 

Normal Attribute Rating = {Minimum Rating + Maximum Rating) / 2 

4. Calculate a scaling value for the attribute's relative rating as the difference between 
the defined maximum rating and the computed normal rating with 

Rating Scale - Maximum Rating - Normal Attribute Rating 

5. For each factor, calculate the corresponding range of the expected values obtained 
from evaluating the factor with 

Factor Range [i] = {Expected Factor Valueg est [i] - Expected Factor Value ^ orst [if) / 2 

6. For each factor, scale the factor's actual value to match the range of values used in 
rating the attribute with 

Factor Rating [i] = Normal Attribute Rating + {Rating Scale / Factor Range [ij] * 

(Actual Factor Value [i] - Expected Factor Value Norma j [if) 

7. Set the attribute's rating to the weighted average of the scaled factor ratings computed 
for each factor, 1 through K, using 

k k 

Attribute Rating = ( X Factor Weight [i] * Factor Rating [i]) / X Factor Weight [i] 

/= 7 1 f 
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Maintainability 

Attribute 

Rating 


C hange JsoJationfaase 


Change Jnplementation/ease 
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■ Best - 

r 100 32 

Actual ■ 

- 93.89 


- 91.20 

■ Worst - 

- 8208 


Best 

Actual 

Normal 


97.22 

90.64 

88.39 


Worst -L 79.55 


Average - 


2.9*1.0 + 26M.0 
2.0 


-2,75 


^-0 Steps 

1. Each factor's actual and 
expected values are 
evaluated. 

2. The attribute's normal 
value is calculated. 

3. The difference between 
the defined maximum rating 
and the computed normal 
rating is calculated as a 
scaling value. 

4. The range of expected 
values for each factor is 
calculated, and the actual 
values are scaled. 

5. The attribute's rating is 
set to the weighted average 
of the scaled factor ratings. 


Figure 2-63. Assessing a Project Attribute 
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2.3 MANAGEMENT RULES 

The SME relies on experienced software development managers in the SEL environment for 
the expert knowledge needed to analyze and interpret the observed behavior of projects. 
Capturing and applying this knowledge using expert systems techniques has been 
investigated by the SEL and proven feasible in this domain (References 4 and 5). Over the 
years, a variety of management rules and heuristics that are useful in the local environment 
have been collected and published in numerous SEL reports. A representative selection of 
these management rules may be found in Software Engineering Laboratory (SEL) 
Relationships, Models, and Management Rules (Reference 2) and in Manager's Handbook 
for Software Development (Reference 6). 

Conceptually, interviewing successful software development managers to learn how they 
inteipret certain conditions observed on a project captures reusable knowledge about 
evaluating a project's strengths and weaknesses. Their interpretations can then be combined 
or recast into specific management rules that describe the possible explanations for certain 
conditions. For example, one simple rule could express several possible reasons for an 
observed deviation in reported errors as "If the number of reported errors is below normal, 
then either (1) the development team is experienced, (2) the system testing is inadequate, or 
(3) the problem is easier than expected." More complex networks or sets of these rules can 
be created to examine a wide range of data and provide more depth from which to draw 
conclusions. 

The SME currently incorporates two independent approaches to capturing management rules 
and providing expert assistance to software development managers — a knowledge base and a 
rule base. The knowledge base focuses on explaining observed deviations from normal 
values in fundamental software development measures; the rule base concentrates on 
providing interpretations of the project's general status based on conditionally evaluating a 
series of rules. 

Table 2-4 summarizes the major components referenced by the SME as management rules 
and identifies each component's purpose. 


Table 2-4. SME Management Rules Components 


COMPONENT 

PURPOSE 

Knowledge Base 
Rule Base 

Captures management experience that relies on objective 
measurements and subjective data to explain deviations in 
measures from normal values 

Captures management experience that relies on a series of 
rules which use the observed ratios between key pairs of 
measures to assess the project's current status 


The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these components. 
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2.3.1 Knowledge Base 

Purpose 

Describes a collection of captured management experience that uses objective 
measurements and subjective data to explain deviations in measures from normal values. 


Description 

The knowledge base is a set of associated tables that (1) identifies possible reasons for 
observed deviations in a project's measures from what is considered normal and (2) specifies 
how to assess the probable validity and relative merit of those reasons. The list of reasons in 
the knowledge base are organized to associate the deviation of a measure with that 
deviation's possible causes. Each reason in the list is identified by an encoded reason, 
consisting of a causal rating and a factor name, that maps to an entry in a list of explanations 
used for display purposes. In assessing the reason's validity, the named factor is evaluated to 
produce a rating that can be compared to the causal rating. If the ratings match, the reason is 
a likely cause of the deviation. Each underlying factor is defined as being either objective, 
subjective, or dependent. Objective factors are evaluated using actual measure data, while 
subjective factors rely on subjective data from the manager. Dependent factors represent a 
weighted combination of ratings from a network of two or more factors. The SME 
knowledge base currently contains the reasoning needed to assess deviations in four defined 
measures: CPU hours, staff hours, lines of code, and reported errors. 


Reasons 

Knowledge 

Base 

| Explanations 

Deviation 

Rank 

Causal Rating & Factor 


Explanation Text 

CPU** 

CPU** 

15 

20 

high source jncdute_changetem cun 
low dev teanv desk work 


Unstable code 

Team is not doing deck work 

REFWo 

FtEFWo 

RERAo 

REFWo 

REFWo 

REFWo 

REFWo 

5 

10 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

low problem /dffltoutty 

htgh source module reuse/amcunt 

high softwaTe/retiafcity 

high dev team-experience 

low systomjeelng/amount 

high unit teeHngAjuafity 

low dev_te*rrv1onn s_subm»96ion 


► 

Easy problem 
Lots of reused code 
FMabfe system 

Experienced development learn 
Not enough system teeing 
Good unit toeing 
Teem » not submilling tones 







Factors 

J 

1 

Objective Factor 

Name: source mortiie changa'amcunt 
Function: Module Chwigee (MCH) 

Subject** Factor 

Name: problem /dHIcufty 
Question: Hoe diSkult is problem? 
Responses: Hard, Easy. Normal 

Dependent Factor 
Name: software* eGabity 
UndertyingFactore, 
Optimum Ratings, 
and Weights 


Figure 2-64. Knowledge Base for the SME 


Source 

Defined as part of the SME 

based on past experience 

Assumptions 

• The manager's estimated 
completion values 
accurately reflect the 
project's magnitude and 
can serve as a basis for 
determining what is 
considered normal 

• The subjective data 
provided by the manager is 
rated consistently across 
projects 

Instances 

The SME has one knowledge 

base. 


Structure 

Three tables consisting of a reason list, an explanation list, and a set of factors. The reason 
list is a table with three columns — a deviation in a measure, the weight used to rank the 
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reason, and the possible reason for the deviation encoded as a causal rating and a factor 
name. The explanation list is a table with two columns — the encoded possible reason and the 
explanatory text for that reason. The set of factors are described by a third table of factor 
records with each record containing information on one factor. The record structure varies 
by the type of factor. Objective factors contain the factor name and the function used to 
evaluate the factor (i.e., a mathematical expression referencing specific measure values). 
Subjective factors contain the factor name, the question used to solicit the subjective 
information, and a list of acceptable responses to that question. Dependent factors contain 
the factor name and a list of underlying factors identified by name, weight, and optimum 
rating. The underlying factors referenced in a dependent factor may be objective, subjective 
or dependent. 

The following sections describe the specific reasoning captured in the knowledge base for 
assessing deviations in four specific measures and present a set of general-purpose 
algorithms commonly used with the knowledge base. 
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2.3. 1. 1 Captured Knowledge 

The SME captures reasoning in the knowledge base for assessing deviations in four defined 
measures which may be either above normal (high) or below normal (low). This reasoning, 
discussed in detail below, addresses 

• Higher than Normal CPU Hours 

• Lower than Normal CPU Hours 

• Higher than Normal Total Staff Hours 

• Lower than Normal Total Staff Hours 

• Higher than Normal Lines of Code 

• Lower than Normal Lines of Code 

• Higher than Normal Reported Errors 

• Lower than Normal Reported Errors 
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2.3. 1. 1. 1 Higher than Normal CPU Hours 


The SME considers five possible reasons that could cause the number of CPU hours recorded 
for a project to be above normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential likelihood, 
are (1) team made up of terminal jockeys, (2) too much system testing, (3) unreliable system, 
(4) team is not doing desk work, and (5) unstable code. Assessing the validity of these 
reasons in explaining the deviation relies on evaluating the objective, subjective, and 
dependent factors shown below. 

Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 

Causal 

Rating 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

40 

High 

devjeam/terminal Jockeys 

Team made up of terminal jockeys 

30 

High 

systemjesting/amount 

Too much system testing 

25 

Low 

software/reliability 

Unreliable system 

20 

Low 

de v J ea m/d e s k_work 

Team is not doing desk work 

15 

High 

source_modu!e_change/amount 

Unstable code 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

source_code_chang estate 
source_module_chang e/amount 

RCH/LOC {Reported Changes per LOC) 
MCH (Module Changes) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High, Low, Normal) 

CM_plan/use 
code_r eadin g/amo un t 
code_r eadin g/q ual ity 
design/stabiiity 
design/quality 
dev_team/desk_work 

devjeam/term inal Jockey s 

librarian/use 

specs/stability 

systemjesting/amount 

unitjesting/amount 

unitjesting/quality 

Is this project using/following its CM plan? 

How much code reading is being done on this project? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project’s code reading? 
What level of stability would you assign to this project's design? 
What quality rating would you assign to this project's design? 

Is the team completing required desk work before getting on 
the computer? 

Is the team spending too much time on the computer? 

Is this project using a librarian? 

How would you rate the stability of the specifications for this project? 
How would you rate the amount of system testing being done? 

How would jrou rate the amount of unit testing being done on 
this project? 

What quality rating would you assign to unit testing on this project? 

(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Lots, Minimal. Normal) 
(High.Low.Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
High, Low, Normal) 
(Yes.No.N/A) 

(Yes , No, N/ A) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 


Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Optimum 

Hating 

Weight 

C M/quality 




CM_plarVuse 

High 

1.0 


librarian/use 

High 

1.0 

software/reliability 




CNVquality 

High 

1.0 


code reading/amount 

High 

1.0 


code reading/quality 

High 

1.0 


design/stabiiity 

High 

1.0 


design/quality 

High 

1.0 


sou re e_code_cha ng es/rate 

Low 

1.0 


specs/stabiiity 

High 

1.0 


unitjesting/amount 

High 

1.0 


unitjesting/quality 

High 

1.0 


Figure 2-65. Reasoning for Higher than Normal CPU Hours 
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2.3. 1. 1.2 Lower than Normal CPU Hours 

The SME considers seven possible reasons that could cause the number of CPU hours 
recorded for a project to be below normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential 
likelihood, are (1) computer not available, (2) not enough system testing, (3) experienced 
development team, (4) good planning, (5) good configuration management, (6) good quality 
assurance, and (7) low productivity. Assessing the validity of these reasons in explaining the 
deviation relies on evaluating the objective, subjective, and dependent factors shown below. 


Possible Reasons and Explanations 



Causal 



Rank 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

40 

Low 

computer/availability 

Computer not available 

30 

Low 

$ystem_t esting/amoun t 

Not enough system testing 

30 

High 

dev team/experience 

Experienced development team 

20 

15 

High 

High 

planning/quality 

CIvVquality 

Good planning 

Good configuration management 

15 

High 

QA/quafity 

Good quality assurance 

15 

Low 

devjeam/productivity 

Low productivity 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

coding/productivity 

design/productivity 

LOC/EFF (LOC per hour) 
MOD/E FF (Modules per hour) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High, Low, Normal) 

CM_pian/quality 
CM_p!an/use 
code_reading/use 
comp uter/rel lability 

dev_plart/quality 

dev_team/exper_w/appl ication 

dev_t e am/exp er_w/envi ron m e n t 

dev_team/exper_w/lang uage 

dev jeam/ex per_w/tool s 

devjeam/quality 

librarian/use 

mgmt_plan/quality 

pi an_maintenan ce/q ual ity 

QA_plarVquality 
QA Dlan/use 
stafn ng_pl an/q ual ity 
sy$tem_testing/amount 

terminal _per_pgmr/amount 
test _plan/quality 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's CM plan? 
is this project us in g/fol lowing its CM plan? 

Is this project using code reading? 

What level of reliability would you assign to the development 
computer? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's development 
plan? 

how would you rate the team's experience with the project's 
application? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
environment? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
language? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
tools in use? 

How would you rate the development team's overall quality? 

Is this project using a librarian? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's management 
plan? 

Is the set of plans (dev, mgmt, QA, CM, and test) being kept up to 
date? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's QA plan? 
is this project u si ng/fol lowing its QA plan? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's staffing plan? 
How would you rate the amount of system testing being done on this 
project 9 

How would you rate the number of terminals per programmer? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's test plan? 

(High, Low, Normal) 
?Yes P No p N/A) 
(Yes P No p N/A) 
(High .Low .Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(Yes.No.N/A) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(Yes,No,N/A) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(Yes,No,N/A) 

fHigh.Low.Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 

(High.Low.Normal) 


Figure 2-66 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal CPU Hours 
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Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 


CM/quaJity 


computer/availability 


devjeam/experience 


dev j earrVprod ucti vity 


planning_qua!ity 


QA/quaiity 


Underlying Factors 


CM_plarVuse 

librariaiVuse 

computer/reliability 

terminaI_per_pgmr/amount 

dev_jeam/exper_w/application 
dev_team/exper_w/environment 
dev_team/exper_w/langiu 
d ev_team/exper_w/toofs 

coding/productivity 
design/productivity 
devjeam/quality 

CM _plan/quaJity 
devjDlarVquality 
mgmt_plan/quality 
plan_mai nten anc e/q ual i ty 
QA plan/quality 
staffingjDfan/quality 
test_plan/quality 

code reading/use 
QA_pIan/use 


Optimum 

Hating 

Weight 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

5.0 

High 

3.0 

High 

2.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

5.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 

High 

1.0 


Figure 2-66 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal CPU Hours 
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2.3. 1. 1.3 Higher than Normal Total Staff Effort 

The SME considers six possible reasons that could cause the total number of staff hours 
recorded for a project to be above normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential 
likelihood, are (1) problem larger than expected, (2) low productivity, (3) unstable code, (4) 
poor planning, (5) inexperienced development team, and (6) incomplete specifications. 
Assessing the validity of these reasons in explaining the deviation relies on evaluating the 
objective, subjective, and dependent factors shown below. 


Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 

CausaJ 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

30 

High 

estimate/accuracy 

Problem larger than expected 

20 

Low 

d evj eam/prod ucti vi ty 

Low productivity 

20 

High 

source_module_change/amount 

Unstable code 

15 

Low 

planning/quality 

Poor planning 

10 

Low 

dev_t ea m/ex peri e nee 

Inexperienced development team 

10 

Low 

specs/completeness 

Incomplete specifications 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

coding/productivity 
design/productivity 
source jnodule_cnange/amount 

LOC/EFF (LOC per hour) 
MOD/EFF Modules per hour) 
MCH (Module Changes) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High, Low, Normal) 

CM_p!an/quality 
dev_pl an/quality 

d e v_team/ex pe r_w/appl i cal ion 

dev_team/exper_w/environment 

dev_team/exper_w/language 

dev_team/exper_w/tools 

dev team/quality 
estimate/confidence 
estimate^ rror/di recti on 
mgmt_plan/qua]ity 

planjnai nt enan ce/q uality 

QA_plan/qua!ity 

specs_outstand_quest/amount 

specs_T B D s/am ou n t 

staffinapl an/quality 
test_j}fan/q uahty 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's CM plan? 
What quality rating would you assign to this project's development 
plan? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the project's 
application? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
environment? 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the development 
language? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
tools In use? . 

How would you rate the development team's overall quality? 

What is your confidence in the project size estimate? 

If you're not confident in the estimate for this project, then it is .... 
What quality rating would you assign to this project's management 
plan? 

Is the set of plans (dev, mgmt, GA, CM, and test) being kept up 
to date? . . „ 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's QA plan? 
How would you rate the number of outstanding specification 
questions? 

How would you rate the number of specification TBDs for this 

^hatquality rating would you assign to this project's staffing plan? 
What quality rating would you assign to this project's test plan? 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High,Low,Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, N/A) 
(High.Low.Confident) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(Yes, No, N/A) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 


Figure 2-67 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Higher than Normal Total Staff Hours 
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Dependent Factors 




Optimum 

Rating 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Weight 

devjeam/experi ence 

dev_ieam/exper_w/apptication 

High 

1.0 


dev team/exper w/environment 

High 

1.0 


d ev jeam/exper_w/language 
dev team/exper w/tools 

High 

1.0 


High 

1.0 

dev team/productivity 




coding/productivity 

High 

5.0 


desigtVproductivity 

High 

3.0 


dev team/quality 

High 

2.0 

estimate/accuracy 

estimate is high/truth 

High 

1.0 

estimatejs_high/truth 

e sti mat ej s J ow/truth 

Low 

1.0 

estimate/confidence 

Low 

1.0 


estimate_error/direction 

High 

1.0 

estimatejsjow/truth 




estimate/confidence 

Low 

1.0 


: estimate_error/direction 

Low 

1.0 

planningfquality 

CM_plan/quality 

High 

1.0 


dev_plan/quality 

High 

1.0 


mgmt_p!an/quality 

High 

1.0 


plan_maintenance/quality 

High 

5.0 


QA plan/quality 

staffinaplan/quality 

testjDlan/quality 

High 

High 

High 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

specs/completeness 




specs outstand_que st/amount 
specs^TBDs/amount 

Low 

Low 

1.0 

1.0 


Figure 2-67 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Higher than Normal Total Staff Hours 
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2.3. 1. 1.4 Lower than Normal Total Staff Effort 

The SME considers seven possible reasons that could cause the total number of staff hours 
recorded for a project to be below normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential 
likelihood, are (1) staffing up too slowly, (2) easy problem, (3) problem smaller than 
expected, (4) experienced development team, (5) not paying attention to deadlines, (6) high 
productivity, and (7) problem not understood. Assessing the validity of these reasons in 
explaining the deviation relies on evaluating the objective, subjective, and dependent factors 
shown below. 


Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 

Causal 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

40 

Low 

staffing/amount 

Staffing up too slowly 

30 

Low 

problem/difficulty 

Easy problem 

30 

Low 

estimate/accuracy 

Problem smaller than expected 

25 

High 

devjeam/experience 

Experienced development team 

20 

Low 

mgmtjeam/dead!ine_sensitivity 

Not paying attention to deadlines 

20 

High 

dev tearrVproductivity 

High productivity 

20 

Low 

problem/understanding 

Problem not understood 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

codin ^productivity 
design/productivity 

LOC/EFF (LOC per hour) 
MOD/EFF (Modules per hour) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High, Low, Normal) 

dev_team/ex per_w/appl ication 

dev_team/exper_w/environment 

d ev_te am/ex per_w/lang uag e 

dev_te am/ex per_w/tool s 

devjeam/quaiity 
estimate/confidence 
estimate_error/di rection 
mgmtjeam/deadiine_sensitivity 
problem/difficulty 

probl em/understanding 

staffing/direction 
staffi ng jMarVq ual ity 
staffing_plan/use 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the project's 
application? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
environment? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
language? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
tools in use? 

How would you rate the development team's overall quality? 

What is your confidence in the project size estimate? 

If you're not confident in the estimate for this project, then it is .... 

Is this team paying attention to deadlines? 

How would you rate the difficulty of the problem this project is 
working on? 

How would you rate the team's understanding of the problem they 
are working on? 

If staffing is not following a plan, would you say it was .... 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's staffing plan? 
Is this project using/following its staffing plan? 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, N/A) 
(High, Low, Confident) 
(Yes, No, N/A) 
(Difficult, Easy, Normal) 

(Good, Poor, N/A) 

(High, Low, N/A) 
(High, Low, Norma!) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 


Figure 2-68 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal Total Staff Hours 
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Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Optimum 

Rating 

Weight 

de v_t earrVex p eri ence 





dev_team/exper_w/appiication 

High 

1.0 


dev team/exper w/environment 

High 

1.0 


dev_team/exper_w/language 
d ev_team/exper_w/tools 

High 

1.0 


High 

1.0 

devjeam/productivity 



coding/productivity 

High 

5.0 


design/productivity 

High 

3.0 

estimate/accuracy 

dev team/quality 

High 

2.0 




estimatejs high/trulh 

High 

1.0 


estimate is low/truth 

Low 

1.0 

estimatejs. high/truth 





estimate/confidence 

Low 

1.0 


estimate_error/direction 

High 

1.0 

estimatejsjow/truth 




estimate/confidence 

Low 

1.0 

staffing/amount 

e sti mat e_error/dir ectio n 

Low 

1.0 


staffing Js_high/truth 

High 

1.0 


s taf fi ng J s Jo w/t ruth 

Low 

1.0 

staffing/quaiity 




staf fi ng_plan/q ua 1 i ty 

High 

1.0 

staffing J s_hig h/truth 

staffing_plan/use 

High 

1.0 




staffing/direction 

High 

1.0 


staffing/quality 

Low 

1.0 

staf f i ng _i s Jow/t r uth 




staffing/direction 

Low 

1.0 


staffing/quaiity 

Low 

1.0 


Figure 2-68 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal Total Staff Hours 
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2.3. 1. 1.5 Higher than Normal Lines of Code 

The SME considers eight possible reasons that could cause the total number of lines of code 
recorded for a project to be above normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential 
likelihood, are (1) problem larger than expected, (2) lots of reused code, (3) experienced 
development team, (4) stable design, (5) not enough unit testing, (6) high productivity, (7) 
poor configuration management, and (8) poor quality assurance. Assessing the validity of 
these reasons in explaining the deviation relies on evaluating the objective, subjective, and 
dependent factors shown below. 

Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 

Causal 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

40 

High 

estimate/accuracy 

Problem larger than expected 

35 

High 

source module reuse/ amount 

Lots of reused code 

30 

High 

dev^team/expenence 

Experienced development team 

25 

High 

design/stability 

Stable design 

20 

Low 

unitjesting/amount 

Not enough unit testing 

20 

High 

dev_team/productivity 

High productivity 

15 

Low 

CM/quality 

Poor configuration management 

15 

Low 

QA/quality 

Poor quality assurance 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

coding/productivity 

design/productivity 

LOC/EFF (LOC per hour) 
MOD/EFF (Modules per hour) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High .Low, Normal) 

CM IpianAise 

code_jeading/use 

design/stability 

dev 'jeam/experjw/appl ication 

devjeam/exper_w/environment 

de v j eam/exper_w/ lang uag e 

d e v j eam/exper_w/tool s 

devjeam/quality 
estimate/confidence 
esiimate_error/di recti on 
librarian/use 
QA_pl an/use 

source_module_re use/amount 
unit testing/amount 

is this project using/following its CM plan? 

Is this project using code reading? 

What level of stability would you assign to this project's design? 
How would you rate the team's experience with the project's 
application? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
environment? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
language? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
tools in user 

How would you rate the development team's overall quality? 
What is your confidence in the project size estimate? 

If you're not confident in the estimate for this project, then it is .... 
is this project using a librarian? 

Is this project using/following its QA plan? 

How would you rate the level of module reuse on this project? 
How would you rate the amount of unit testing being done on 
this project? 

(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(High.Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High.Low, Normal) 
(High,Low,N/A) 
(High.Low, Confident) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(High, Low, Norma!) 
(High.Low.Normai) 


Figure 2-69 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Higher than Normal Lines of Code 
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Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Optimum 

Rating 

Weight 

CfWquaiity 





CM_plan/use 

High 

1.0 


librarian/use 

High 

1 0 

devjeam/experience 

d ev_team/exp er_w/app li cat ion 

High 

1.0 


dev_team/exper w/environment 

High 

1.0 


dev_team/exper_w/language 
dev team/exper w/toofs 

High 

1.0 

devjeam/productivity 

High 

1.0 

coding/productivity 

High 

5.0 


design/productivity 

High 

3.0 

estimate/accuracy 

dev_team/quality 

High 

2.0 


estimatejsjiigh/tmth 

High 

1.0 

e$timatejs_high/truth 

; estimatejsjow/truth 

Low 

1.0 



estimate/confidence 

Low 

1.0 

estimatejsjow/truth 

estimate_error/direction 

High 

1.0 

estimate/confidence 

Low 

1.0 

QA/quality 

esti mate_error/direction 

Low 

1.0 



code reading/use 

High 

1.0 


QA_pIan/use 

High 

1.0 


Figure 2-69 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Higher than Normal Lines of Code 
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2.3.1. 1.6 Lower than Normal Lines of Code 

The SME considers five possible reasons that could cause the total number of lines of code 
recorded for a project to be below normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential 
likelihood, are (1) problem smaller than expected, (2) team is wasting time, (3) incomplete 
design, (4) poor planning, and (5) too much unit testing. Assessing the validity of these 
reasons in explaining the deviation relies on evaluating the objective, subjective, and 
dependent factors shown below. 


Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 

Causal 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

40 

35 

30 

20 

20 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

High 

estimate/accuracy 
mgmtjteam/control 
design/compieteness 
planning/quality 
unit testing/amount 

Problem smaller than expected 
Team is wasting time 
incomplete design 
Poor planning 
Too much unit testing 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

none 



Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High.Low, Normal) 

CM plan/quality 

design RIDs{CDR]/amouni 

de$ign_TBD$(CDFl)/amount 

dev_plan/qua!ity 

estimate/confidence 
estimate error/direction 
mgmtjDlan/quaJity 

mgmt team/control 
plan_main tenance/quality 

QA plan/quality 
staffinaplan/quality 
tesi_pTan/quality 
unit testing/amount 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's CM plan? 
How would you rate the number of RIDs at CDR? 

How would you rate the number of TBDs at CDR? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project’s development 

(fyhat is your confidence in the project size estimate? 

If you're not confident in the estimate for this project, then it is .... 
What quality rating would you assign to this project’s management 

fs the team wasting time and appear to lack a sense of direction? 
Is the set of plans (dev, mgmt, QA, CM, and test) being kept up 
to date? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project’s QA plan? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's staffing plan? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project’s test plan? 

How would you rate the amount of unit testing being done on 
this project'' 

(High.Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High.Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, N/A) 
(High, Low, Confident) 
(Hugh, Low, Normal) 

(No, Yes, N/A) 
(Yes, No, N/A) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High.Low.Normal) 


Figure 2-70 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal Lines of Code 
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Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Rating 

Optimum 

Weight 

design/completeness 

estimate/accuracy 

design_R!Ds(CDR)/amount 

design_TBDs(CDR)/amount 

Low 

Low 

High 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

estimate is high/truth 


estimate is low/truth 

Low 

1.0 

estimate is hiqh/truth 


Low 

1.0 


estimate/confidence 


e sti mat e_error/directio n 

High 

1.0 

estimate JsJow/truth 


Low 


ptanning/quality 

estimate/confidence 

estimate_error/direction 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Low 

High 

CMjDlan/quality 


dev_plarVquality 

High 

1.0 


mgmt_plan/quality 

H|gh 

1.0 


plan_maintenance/quality 

High 

5.0 


QA plan/quality 

stafnng_plan/quality 

test_piarVquality 

High 

High 

High 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 


Figure 2-70 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal Lines of Code 
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2.3. 1. 1. 7 Higher than Normal Reported Errors 

The SME considers five possible reasons that could cause the total number of reported errors 
recorded for a project to be above normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing potential 
likelihood, are (1) team is reporting inconsequential errors, (2) inexperienced development 
team, (3) poor use of methodology, (4) complex problem, and (5) unreliable system. 
Assessing the validity of these reasons in explaining the deviation relies on evaluating the 
objective, subjective, and dependent factors shown below. 


Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 



Causa! 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 


■a 

dev_team/nit_picking 

Team is reporting inconsequential errors 


■59 

dev_team/experience 

Inexperienced development team 



process_metnodofogy/use 

Poor use of methodology 


High 

problem/complexity 

Complex problem 


Low 

software/reliability 

Unreliable system 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

source_code_chang estate 

RCH/LOC (Reported changes per LOC) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High .Low, Normal) 

CM [plan/use 
code_com m enti ng/u se 

code_reading/amount 
cod e_r eadin g/q uai ity 
code_reading/use 
codin g_C M/use 

cod ing_Q A/use 

design/quality 
desigrvstabiiity 
design_methodo logy/use 
dev j eanrVexp er_w/appl ication 

dev_jeam/exper_w/ environment 

dev J eam/ex per_w/lang uag e 

dev j eam/ex per_w/tool s 

devjeam/nitjricking 
librarian/use 
problem/complex ity 

s pecans lability 
s pecs_m ethod ology/u se 
testingjTiethodology/use 
unit_testing/amount 

unitjesting/quality 

unitjesting/use 

Is this project u s in g/fo flowing its CM plan? 

What level of code commenting is being used in this project’s 
software? 

How much code reading is being done on this project? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's code reading? 
Is this project using code reading? 

Is this project using formal configuration management methods 
during coding? 

Is this project using formal quality assurance methods during 
coding 7 

What quality rating would you assign to this project's design? 

What level of stability would you assign to this project's design? 

Is this project using a formal design methodology 7 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the project’s 

application? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
environment? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
language? 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the development 
tools in use? 

Is the team reporting insignificant or cosmetic errors (nit picking)? 

Is this project using a librarian? 

How would you rate the complexity of the problem this project is 
working on? 

How would you rate the stability of the specifications for this project? 
Is this project using a formal specification methodology? 

Is this project using a formal testing methodology? 

How would you rate the amount of unit testing being done on 
this project? 

What quality rating would you assign to unit testing on this project? 

Is unit testing being done on this project? 

(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Lots, Minimal, Normal) 

(Lots, Minimal, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
fVes,No,N/A) 
(Yes.No.N/A) 

(Yes,No,N/A) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(Ves,No,N/A) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High.Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Comp! ex .Simple, Norm; 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Yes,No,N/A) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
[Yes,No,N/A) 


Figure 2-71 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Higher than Normal Reported Errors 
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Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Optimum 

Rating 

Weight 

CM/q uality 

CM plan/use 

High 

1.0 


librarian/use 

High 

1.0 

coding_methodoiogy/use 

code_com menting/u se 


High 

1.0 


code_reading/use 

High 

1.0 


coding_CWuse 

High 

1.0 


coding_QA/use 

High 

1.0 

dev_team/experience 

unit_te$ting/use 

High 

1.0 



devjeanVexper w/application 

High 

1.0 


dev team/exper w/environment 

High 

1.0 


dev_ieam/exper_w/lanauage 
de v j eam/exp er_w/tools 

High 

1.0 


High 

1.0 

process_m ethodology/u se 




coding methodology/use 

High 

1.0 


design_methodology/use 

High 

1.0 


specs_methodology/use 

High 

1.0 

software/reliability 

testi ng_m ethodology/u se 

High 

1.0 



CM/quality 

High 

1.0 


code_reading/amount 

High 

1.0 


code_reading/quality 

High 

1.0 


design/quality 

High 

1.0 


design/stability 

High 

1.0 


s ou rce_cod e_chan ges/ra te 

Low 

1.0 


specs/stability 

High 

1.0 


unit_testing/amount 

High 

1.0 


unit jesting/quality 

High 

1.0 


Figure 2-71 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Higher than Normal Reported Errors 
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2.3. 1. 1.8 Lower than Normal Reported Errors 

The SME considers seven possible reasons that could cause the total number of reported 
errors recorded for a project to be below normal. These reasons, in order of decreasing 
potential likelihood, are (1) team is not submitting SEL forms, (2) good unit testing, (3) not 
enough system testing, (4) experienced development team, (5) reliable system, (6) lots of 
reused code, and (7) easy problem. Assessing the validity of these reasons in explaining the 
deviation relies on evaluating the objective, subjective, and dependent factors shown below. 


Possible Reasons and Explanations 


Rank 

Causal 

Rate 

Factor Name 

Explanation 

40 

Low 

dev team/forms submission 

Team is not submitting SEL forms 

30 

High 

unirtesting/qualTty 

Good unit testing 

20 

Low 

systemjesting/amount 

Not enough system testing 

15 

High 

dev team/experience 

Experienced development team 

10 

High 

software/reliability 

Reliable system 

10 

High 

so urce_modu 1 e_reu s e/amoun t 

Lots of reused code 

5 

Low 

problem/difficulty 

Easy problem 


Objective Factors 


Factor Name 

Function 

source_code_chang es/rate 

RCH/LOC (Reported changes per LOC) 


Subjective Factors 


Factor Name 

Question 

Responses 
(High .Low, Normal) 

CM_plan/use 
code_reading/amount 
cod e_r ead i ng/quai it y 
design/quatity 
design/stability 

dev_tearrVexper_w/application 

dev_team/exper_w/environment 

dev_te am/exper_w/lan g uage 

dev_team/exper_w/tooi$ 

dev__team/forms_submission 

librarian/use 

problem/difficulty 

source__modu i e_re use/amou nt 
specs/stability ~ 
system_testing/amount 
unit_te sting/amount 

unitjesting/quality 

Is this project using/foNowing its CM plan? 

How much code reading is being done on this project? 

What quality rating would you assign to this project’s code reading? 
What quality rating would you assign to this project’s design? 

What level of stability would you assign to this project’s design? 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the project's 
application? 

How would you rate the team's experience with the development 
environment? 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the development 
language? 

How would you rate the team’s experience with the development 
tools in user 

is the team submitting SEL forms (especially COFs and CRFs) on 
time 9 

Is this project using a librarian? 

How would you rate the difficulty of the problem this project is 
working on? 

How would you rate the level of module reuse on this project? 

How would you rate the stability of the specifications for this project? 
How would you rate the amount of system testing being done? 

How would you rate the amount of unit testing being done on 
this project? 

What quality rating would you assign to unit testing on this project? 

(Ye$,No,N/A) 
(Lots, Minimal, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High .Low, Normal) 
(High,Low r Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(High, Low. Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 

(Yes,No,N/A) 

(Yes,No,N/A) 
(Difficult. Easy, Normal) 

(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Normal) 
(High, Low, Norma!) 

(High, Low, Normal) 


Figure 2-72 (1 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal Reported Errors 
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Dependent Factors 


Factor Name 

Underlying Factors 

Optimum 

Rating 

Weight 

CM/quaiity 





CM_plarVuse 

High 

1.0 


librariarVuse 

High 

1.0 

dev_team/experience 




devjeam/exper w/application 

High 

1.0 


dev_team/exper w/environment 

High 

1.0 


d ev_t eam/exp er_w/Ianauag e 
d ev_team/exper_w/tools 

High 

1.0 


High 

1.0 

software/reliability 




CfvVquality 

High 

1.0 


code reading/amount 

High 

1.0 


code_reading/qua!ity 

High 

1.0 


design/quality 

High 

1.0 


design/stability 

High 

1.0 


sou rce_code_changes/rate 

Low 

1.0 


1 specs/stability 

High 

1.0 


; uniMesting/amount 

High 

1.0 


unit Jesting/quality 

High 

1.0 


Figure 2-72 (2 of 2). Reasoning for Lower than Normal Reported Errors 
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2.3. 1.2 General-Purpose Use of the Knowledge Base 

The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with the knowledge 
base. The services are referenced by SME functions to provide needed services associated 
with the knowledge base. These services include 

• Rate Objective Factor 

• Rate Subjective Factor 

• Rate Dependent Factor 

• Evaluate Reason 

The following sections discuss each of these services and detail the algorithms behind the 
actions they perform. 
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2.3. 1.2. 1 Rate Objective Factor 
Purpose 

Evaluates an objective factor as of the current date by comparing its actual value computed 
from measure data to its expected model value. The factor is assigned a rating (i.e., High, 
Low, Normal, or Unknown) and a certainty. 

Required Data 

• Objective factor (input value) 

• Measure data (for any referenced measures) 

• Schedule data 

• Schedule model (in Convert Date To Phase) 

• Estimate data 

• Estimate set model (in Determine Normal Estimate Set ) 

• Measure model (for referenced measures) (in Convert Phase To Measure) 

Steps 

1. For the expression in the factor's function, obtain the actual data value of any 
referenced measure as of the current date from the measure data. 

2. If the expression references a single measure, set the factor's actual value to the actual 
measure value. If the expression references a ratio of two measures, set the factor's 
actual value to the ratio of the two actual measure values obtained. ( Actual Factor Value) 

3. Use Get Project Dates to obtain the planned project start and end dates from the 
current schedule data. 

4. On the basis of the project start and end dates, use Convert Date to Phase to translate 
the current date to the phase and elapsed fraction of phase that normally should be 
reached on that date. 

5. Use Get Project Magnitude on the current estimate data to obtain the measure and 
estimated completion value for that measure which is most indicative of the project's 
magnitude. 

6. On the basis of that magnitude, use Determine Normal Estimate Set to create a 
normal set of estimates for the project. 

7. For the expression in the factor's function, use Convert Phase to Measure to obtain 
the expected measure value of any referenced measures at the desired phase and 
fraction of phase, given the normal completion value of the measure, from the 
measure model. (Expected Measure Value Norma j) 
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8. Compute the upper and lower normal bounds on any expected measure values 
obtained by adding and subtracting, respectively, the scaled value of the normal 
deviation stored in the model from each expected measure value via 
Expected Measure Value Hgh = Expected Measure Value Norma i + 

(Normal Deviation * Normal Completion Value) 

Expected Measure Value Low = Expected Measure Value Normaj - 

(Normal Deviation * Normal Completion Value) 

9 . If the expression references a single measure, set the factor's normal upper and lower 
values to the expected high and low model value just obtained. If the expression 
references a ratio of two measures, set the factor's normal upper and lower values to 
the possible extremes of the ratio of the two model values via 

Normal Measure Value m g h = Expected Measure Value Hjgh [Numerator] / 

Expected Measure Valuei_ ow [Denominator] 

Normal Measure VaIue Low = Expected Measure Value ^Numerator] I 

Expected Measure Value^jg^Denom in a to r] 

Note: The upper bound for the normal measure value is considered infinite (or 
unbounded) if the denominator of the first equation is zero. The lower bound for the 
normal measure value is considered unknown (or indeterminate) if the denominator 
of the second equation is zero. 

10. Set the objective factor's rating as follows: 

if (Normal Measure Value i_ ow « Unknown) or 
if (Normal Measure Value Hjgh = 0.0) Factor Rating = Unknown 

if (Actual Factor Value < Normal Measure Value i_ ow ) Factor Rating = Low 

if (Actual Factor Value > Normal Measure Value Hjgh ) Factor Rating = High 

otherwise Factor Rating = Normal 

1 1. Set the objective factor's certainty as follows: 
if (Factor Rating = Unknown) Factor Certainty = 0.0 
otherwise Factor Certainty = 1.0 
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Objective Factor 

Name: souroe_mc>dule_diang^arr(ount 
Function: Module Changes 


MCH - Module Changes 



4 


Completion 
Estmat* 
ter MCH 


Steps 

1 . Obtain the actual measure 
value for module changes as 
of the current date. 

2. Convert the current date 
to an expected phase. 

3. Generate a set of normal 
estimates for the project to 
obtain a completion estimate 
for module changes. 

4. For this completion value, 
get the expected measure 
value at the desired phase 
and the normal range about 
that measure value. 

5. Since the actual value is 
below the normal range for 
module changes, rate the 
factor as "Low.” 


Figure 2-73. Rating an Objective Factor 
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2.3.1. 2.2 Rate Subjective Factor 

Purpose 

Evaluates a subjective factor as of the current date on the basis of the project's subjective 
data supplied by the manager. The factor is assigned a rating (i.e., High, Low, Normal, or 
Unknown) and a certainty. 

Required Data 

• Subjective factor (input value) 

• Subjective data 

Steps 

1. Locate the name of the input subjective factor in the subjective data supplied by the 
manager for the project. 

2. Translate the manager's rating for that entry in the subjective data to a factor rating of 
either High, Low, Normal, or Unknown on the basis of the allowable responses in the 
input subjective factor. ( Factor Rating ) 

3. Set the subjective factor's certainty as follows: 
if (Factor Rating = Unknown) Factor Certainty = 0.0 
otherwise Factor Certainty = 1.0 


Factor 



Factor 

Ffating 


Subjective Factor 

Name probterrVdrfficulty 

Question: How difficult if the problem 

that this project is working on? 
Responses: Hard, Easy, Normal 

1 


Factor 

Rating 

probtenVdiffi 

culty 

Hard 


♦ 


Problem difficulty is rated High. 


i^-0 Steps 

1. To rate a subjective factor 
(e.g., problem/difficulty), 
locate the factor by name in 
the project's subjective data 
and obtain its current rating. 

2. Convert the factor's rating 
to either High, Low, Normal, 
or Unknown using the 
allowable responses defined 
in the factor (e.g., a value of 
"Hard" for probfem/difficulty 
translates to a rating of 
"High"). 

3. If the factor was not found 
in the subjective data, its 
rating is set to "Unknown" 
and its certainty is set to 0.0. 
Otherwise, the factor's 
certainty is set to 1.0. 


Figure 2-74. Rating a Subjective Factor 
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2.3. 1.2.3 Rate Dependent Factor 
Purpose 

Evaluates a dependent factor as of the current date that consists of two or more underlying 
objective, subjective, or dependent factors. The factor is assigned a rating (i.e.. High, Low, 
Normal, or Unknown) and a certainty. 

Required Data 

• Dependent factor (input value) 

• Factors (associated with specified dependent factor) 


Steps 

1. For each underlying factor associated with the input dependent factor, rate the factor 
on the basis of its type. If the factor is objective, use Rate Objective Factor. If the 
factor is subjective, use Rate Subjective Factor. If the factor is dependent, 
recursively use this algorithm Rate Dependent Factor. 

( Factor Ratingp] and Factor Certainty[ij) 

2. Assign the value of the dependent factor to the weighted average of the underlying 
known factor ratings obtained for each factor, 1 through K, using 

K 

Factor Value = ( Factor Weight [i] * Factor Certainty [i] * Same ) / 

K 

( ^ Factor Weight [i]* Known) 

where Same compares the underlying Factor Rating [i] with the Optimum Rating [i] and returns 

0 if Factor Rating [i] is Unknown or Normal 

1 if Factor Rating [i] matches Optimum Rating [i] 

-1 if Factor Rating [i] does not match Optimum Rating [i] 

and where Known examines the underlying Factor Rating [i] and returns 

0 if Factor Rating [i] is Unknown 

1 otherwise 

3. Set the rating for the dependent factor by rounding the value assigned to the factor as 
follows: 

if (Factor Value >= 0.5) Factor Rating - High 
if ( Factor Value <= - 0.5) Factor Rating = Low 
otherwise Factor Rating = Normal 

4. Set the certainty of the dependent factor to the weighted average of the underlying 
factor certainties obtained for each factor, 1 through K, using 

K 

Factor Certainty » ( X Factor Weight [i] * Factor Certainty [i] ) / 

K 

( ^ Factor Weight [i]) 
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( 

Dependent 

Facta 




Dependent Factor 
Name: dev_tearr/p rod uctrvrty 


t 


Underlying Factors- 

Optimum 

Rating 

Weight 


Actual 

Rating 

coding^productivity 

High 

50 " 


High 

destgrVproducttvity 

High 

30 - 

— ► 

Low 

dev_teanVqualrty 

Hjgh 

2.0 

— 

Normal 


Facta 

Rating 


Team PrcwjuctiviTy is rated High. 


Weighted 
Factor Values 

5.0 

-30 

0.0 

* 

Averages 
23 or 067 


Steps 

1. Each underlying factor is 
evaluated based on its type 
(e.g., two objective factors 
and one subjective factor). 

2. The value of the depend- 
ent factor is assigned to a 
weighted average of 0.67 
(e.g., the sum of 5, -3, and 0 
divided by 3). 

3. The assigned value is 
rounded and translated to a 
rating (e.g., 0.67 is "High"). 

4. The certainty of the de- 
pendent factor, not depicted, 
is set to a weighted average 
(e.g., 1.0). 


Figure 2-75. Rating a Dependent Factor 
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2.3. 1.2.4 Evaluate Reason 
Purpose 

Calculates the relative actual ranking as of the current date for a specified knowledge base 
reason. 

Required Data 

• Reason (input value) 

• Factor (associated with specified reason) 

Steps 

1. For the factor identified with the input reason, rate the factor on the basis of its type. 

If the factor is objective, use Rate Objective Factor. If the factor is subjective, use 
Rate Subjective Factor. If the factor is dependent, use Rate Dependent Factor. 

( Factor Rating and Factor Certainty) 

2. Set the actual rating of the reason to the rating of the factor using 
Actual Rating = Factor Rating 

3. Set the actual ranking of the reason on the basis of the reason's weighted rank and the 
factor's certainty using 

Actual Rank = Reason Rank * Factor Certainty 

4. If the reason's actual rating does not match the reason's causal rating, negate the 
actual ranking of the reason to indicate that it is not a reason using 

If (Causal Rating <> Actual Rating) Actual Rank = -1.0 * Actual Rank 


Reason 



Since the Actual rating matches the Causal rating, 
"Unstable code" is a probable reason with a rank of 1 5.0 


steps 

1. The factor for the reason 
"Unstable code” is evaluated 
(source module change/- 
amountls rated "High” with 
a certainty of 1 .0). 

2. The actual rating of the 
reason is set to "High" (i.e., 
the factor rating) and its 
actual rank to 15.0 (i.e., the 
reason's rank times the 
factor's certainty of 1.0). 

3. Since the actual rating 
matches the causal rating, 
actual rank is not negated 
and indicates "Unstable 
code" is a likely cause. 


Figure 2-76. Evaluating a Knowledge Base Reason 
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2.3.2 Rule Base 
Purpose 

Describes a collection of captured management experience that uses a set of rules to 
evaluate the observed ratios of key pairs of measures to assess a project's current status. 


Description 

The rule base consists of two associated tables that (1) identify the set of rules to be 
evaluated on the basis of the present life-cycle phase and the observed deviations in the ratios 
of a project's measures from what is considered normal and (2) specify the interpretations to 
associate with those rules. The list of rules contains a series of conditions, with each 
condition associated with one or more possible interpretations. The interpretations are 
encoded and map to an entry in a list of explanations used for display purposes. Each rule in 
the rule base is evaluated based on the present life-cycle phase and current measure data for 
the project If the rule's condition evaluates to true, the associated weighted interpretations 
are considered valid and added to an assertion list Attempts to duplicate an interpretation in 
the assertion list result in one entry weighted to reflect both conditions. The SME rule base 
currently contains rules that address deviations in nine specific ratios of project measures. 

Source 

Defined as part of the SME 
based on past experience 


Assumptions 

None 

Instances 

The SME has one rule base. 

Structure 

Two tables consisting of a rule 
list and an explanation list. 
The rule list defines all the 
rules in the rule base. Each 
record in the table describes 
one rule and contains the rule 
name, the condition to be 
evaluated for applying the rule, 
and one or more possible 
interpretations to consider if the rule's condition is true. Each possible interpretation in the 
rule consists of a pair of values — an encoded identifier and a weighted certainty. The 
explanation list is a table with two columns — an encoded identifier for an interpretation and 
the explanatory text to display for that interpretation. 


Rule 

Base 


Rules 


IF (RUN AOC te High) and 
(TEMEwEartyCODET) 


RUIE-90| IF {EFF/RCH » Low) and 
(TtMEwACCTE) 


Interpretation & Certainty 


LP 

HCOMF TP 

MTEST 

RC 

EPC 


GTEST 

N8M 

EASY 

RTCM 

EPC 


< 12 $ 

0.50 

075 

0.25 

025 


025 

025 

025 

025 

0.50 


Explanations 


Cod* 

Interpretation Text 

IP 

Low productivity 

HCOMFTP 

High complexity 

MTEST 

A lot of toeing 

RC 

RemcNteofood* 

EPC 

Error prone code 


Figure 2-77. Rule Base for the SME 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1 Captured Knowledge 

The SME captures reasoning in the rule base that encompasses deviations in nine specific 
ratios of measures. The deviations may be either above normal (high) or below normal 
(low). This reasoning covers 

• Above Normal Computer Runs per Line of Code 

• Below Normal Computer Runs per Line of Code 

• Above Normal Computer Hours per Line of Code 

• Below Normal Computer Hours per Line of Code 

• Above Normal Reported Changes per Line of Code 

• Below Normal Reported Changes per Line of Code 

• Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Line of Code 

• Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Line of Code 

• Above Normal Computer Hours per Computer Run 

• Below Normal Computer Hours per Computer Run 

• Above Normal Reported Changes per Computer Run 

• Below Normal Reported Changes per Computer Run 

• Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Computer Run 

• Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Computer Run 

• Above Normal Computer Hours per Reported Change 

• Below Normal Computer Hours per Reported Change 

• Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Reported Change 

• Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Reported Change 

The following sections describe the specific rules captured in the rule base that address 
deviations in the ratios of measures and present a set of general-purpose algorithms 
commonly used with the rule base. 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1. 1 Above Normal Computer Runs per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer runs per 
line of code for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends upon 
the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations for 
the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-1 IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Low productivity 
High complexity 
A iot of testing 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Error prone code 


(0.25) 

0.50) 

075) 

(0.25 

(075) 


RULE-2 IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
[Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Low productivity 
High complexity 
A lot of testing 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Unstable specifications 
Error prone code 


Poll! 

(075) 

(0.50 

(0.50) 

(075) 


RULE-3 IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
[Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THtN interpretations are 
Low productivity 
High complexity 
A lot of testing 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Unstable specifications 
Error prone code 



RULE-4 IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Low productivity 
High complexity 
A lot of testing 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Unstable specifications 
Error prone code 


•25) 

(0.75 

0.75 

(0.25) 

.50) 

(0.75) 


RULE-5 IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 
A lot of testing 
Unstable specifications 
Error prone code 


075] 

;o.so 

0.25 

(0.75 


Figure 2-78. Rules for Above Normal Computer Runs per Line of Code 
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Section 2 — Components 


2.3.2. 1.2 Below Normal Computer Runs per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer runs per 
line of code for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends upon 
the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations for 
the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-6 

IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
[Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Influx of transported code 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Little executable code being developed 
Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

(°- 25 ) 

(0.75 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

RULE-7 

IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Below Norma!) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Little executable code being developed 
Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

0.50) 

(0.75) 

RULE-8 

IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Little executable code being developed 
Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

{0-75} 

1 83 

(0-75) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

RULE-9 

IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 
Good testing or test plan 

(0.75) 

0.75) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

RULE-10 

IF (Computer Runs per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 
Good testing or test plan 

(0.75) 

join 

(0.75) 


Figure 2-79. Rules for Below Normal Computer Runs per Line of Code 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1.3 Above Normal Computer Hours per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer hours per 
line of code for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends upon 
the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations for 
the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-11 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Low productivity 
A lot of testing 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 

(0.50) 

0.25) 

0.75) 

(0.25) 

RULE-12 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

Low productivity 

Unstable specifications 

A lot of testing 

Unit testing being done 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development 

Error prone code 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

0.75 

(0.25) 

m 

RULE-13 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

Low productivity 

Unstable specifications 

A lot of testing 

Unit testing being done 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 

Many design changes 

Error prone code 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

0.75) 

0.75} 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

RULE-14 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Low productivity 
Unstable specifications 
A lot of testing 

Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Error prone code 

(0.75) 

0.25) 

0.50) 

0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

RULE-15 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Above Norma!) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Unstable specifications 
A lot of testing 
Error prone code 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 


Figure 2-80. Rules for Above Normal Computer Hours per Line of Code 




Section 2 — Components 


2.3.2. 1.4 Below Normal Computer Hours per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer hours per 
line of code for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends upon 
the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations for 
the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-16 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Little executable code being developed 
Error prone code 

(0.75) 

0.75) 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

RULE-17 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Little executable code being developed 
Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

(0.50 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

RULE-18 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Little or not enough online testing being done 
Little executable code being developed 

(0.25 

(0.75 

(0.75 

(0.25 


RULE-19 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good solid and reliable code 
Near build or milestone date 
Little or not enough online testing being done 

(0.75 

(0.25 

(0.50 


RULE-20 

IF (Computer Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 

(0.75) 


Figure 2-81. Rules for Below Normal Computer Hours per Line of Code 
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Section 2 — Components 


2.3.2. 1.5 Above Normal Reported Changes per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of reported changes 
per line of code for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-21 IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
[Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Near build or milestone date 


(0.251 

(0.50) 

0.25) 

0.50) 


(0.50) 

(0.50) 


RULE-22 IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good testing or test plan (0.25) 

Error prone code (0.75) 

Unstable specifications (0.50) 

Removal of code by testing or transporting (0.50) 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development (0.75) 
Near build or milestone date (0.50) 


RULE-23 IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Above Norma!) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Near build or milestone date 



RULE-24 IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good testing or test plan (0.25) 

Error prone code (0.75 

Unstable specifications (0.75) 

Removal of code by testing or transporting (0.25) 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development (0-75) 
Near build or milestone date (0.25) 


RULE-25 IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Near build or milestone date 


0.25 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 


Figure 2-82. Rules for Above Normal Reported Changes per Line of Code 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1. 6 Belo w Normal Reported Changes per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of reported changes 
per line of code for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-26 

IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 



(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 



THEN interpretations are 



Influx of transported code 

(0.75) 


Near build or milestone date 

(0.25) 


Good solid and reliable code 

0.50 


Poor testing 

(0.50 


Change backlog or holding changes 

(0.75) 


Low complexity 

(0.50) 


Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

(0.50) 


Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.50) 

RULE-27 

IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 



(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 



THEN interpretations are 



Influx of transported code 

[0.50) 


Near build or milestone date 

(0.25 


Good solid and reliable code 

(0.75 


Poor testing 

(0.50) 


Change backlog or holding changes 

[0.75 


Low complexity 

(0.50) 


Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

(0.50 


Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

RULE-28 

IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 



(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 



THEN interpretations are 



Influx of transported code 

;0.25) 


Near build or milestone date 

(0.25 


Good solid and reliable code 

(0.75 


Poor testing 

(0.50) 


Change backlog or holding changes 

(0.50) 


Low complexity 

(0.75) 


Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

(0.25) 


Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

RULE-29 

IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 



(Project is in system test phase) 
THEN interpretations are 



Influx of transported code 

(0.25) 


Near build or milestone date 

0.25 


Good solid and reliable code 

0.75 


Poor testing 

(0.25) 


Change backlog or holding changes 

(0.25) 


Low complexity 

0.75) 


Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints 

0.25) 


Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.50) 

RULE-30 

IF (Reported Changes per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 



(Project is in acceptance test phase) 



THEN interpretations are 



Influx of transported code | 

(0.25) 


Near build or milestone date j 

[0.25) 


Good solid and reliable code j 

[0.75) 


Poor testing 1 

(0-25) 


Change backlog or holding changes ( 

0.25 


Low complexity j 

(0.75) 


Computer problems, inaccessibility or environment constraints { 

(0.25) 


Tight management plan or good configuration control j 

0.25) 


Figure 2-83. Rules for Below Normal Reported Changes per Line of Code 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1. 7 Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Line of Code 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of total staff hours per 
line of code for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends upon 
the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations for 
the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-31 IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit lest phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Low productivity 


(0.75) 

0.25) 

0.50) 

0.50 

{0.25 

'0.25 

0.50 


RULE-32 IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Low productivity 


(0.75) 

(0.50 

(0.50 

(0.25 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

0.75) 


RULE-33 IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
[Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Low productivity 


(0.75) 

(0.75) 

'0.50} 

0.25} 

'0.50] 

(0.50 

(0.75j 


RULE-34 IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Low productivity 


(0.50) 

(0.75) 

(0.25 

0.25 

(0.50) 



RULE-35 IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 
Error prone code 
Unstable specifications 
Removal of code by testing or transporting 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Low productivity 


(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.25 

(0.50 

(0.50 

(0.75) 


Figure 2-84. Rules for Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Line of Code 
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Section 2 — Components 


2.3.2. 1.8 Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Line of Code 

'Hie SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of total staff hours per 
line of code for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends upon 
the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations for 
the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-36 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Low complexity 
High productivity 
Lack of thorough testing 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-37 

IF [Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Low complexity 
High productivity 
Lack of thorough testing 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(075) 

(0.75 

(0.50) 

RULE-38 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Low complexity 
High productivity 
Lack of thorough testing 

(0.25) 

(0.25 

(0.75 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 

RULE-39 

IF [Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THtN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Low complexity 
High productivity 
Lack of thorough testing 

(0.25) 

(0.25 

(0.50 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

RULE-40 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Line of Code are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Influx of transported code 
Near build or milestone date 
Low complexity 
High productivity 
Lack of thorough testing 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.75 

(0.25) 


Figure 2-85. Rules for Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Line of Code 



Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1. 9 Above Normal Computer Hours per Computer Run 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer hours per 
computer run for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-41 

IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
[Project is in early code & unit lest phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Large reuse or early and larger test 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-42 

IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Large reuse or early and larger test 

(075) 

0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-43 

IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
[Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Large reuse or early and larger test 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

RULE-44 

IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Large reuse or early and larger test 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

RULE-45 

IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 

Computation bound algorithms run or tested 
Large reuse or early and larger test 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 


Figure 2-86. Rules for Above Normal Computer Hours per Computer Run 
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Section 2 — Components 


2.3.2. 1. 10 Below Normal Computer Hours per Computer Run 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer hours per 
computer run for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-46 IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Unit testing being done 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Simple system 
New or late development 


(0.25] 

0.25 

0.25) 

0.25) 


RULE-47 IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Unit testing being done 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Simple system 
New or late development 


0.50) 

0.25) 

0.50} 

(0.50) 


RULE-46 IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Unit testing being done 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Simple system 
New or late development 


0.75} 

0.25) 

0.75) 

(0.75} 


RULE-49 IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Unit testing being done 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Simple system 
New or late development 


(0.75) 


RULE-50 IF (Computer Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Unit testing being done 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Simple system 
New or late development 


(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 


Figure 2-87 . Rules for Below Normal Computer Hours per Computer Run 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1.11 Above Normal Reported Changes per Computer Run 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of reported changes 
per computer run for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-51 IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good testing or test plan (0.25) 

System and integration testing started early (0.25) 

Error prone code (0.50) 

Near build or milestone date (0.50) 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development (0.50) 

Unstable specifications (0.25) 


RULE-52 IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 
Near build or milestone date 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Unstable specifications 


(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 



RULE-53 IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 
Near build or milestone date 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Unstable specifications 



(0.75) 

(0.50 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 


RULE-54 IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
System and integration testing started earty 
Error prone code 
Near build or milestone date 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Unstable specifications 



(0.75) 


RULE-55 IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
System and integration testing started early 
Error prone code 
Near build or milestone date 

Loose configuration management or unstructured development 
Unstable specifications 


(0.25) 

(0.25 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 



Figure 2-88. Rules for Above Normal Reported Changes per Computer Run 
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Section 2— Components 


2.3.2. 1. 12 Below Normal Reported Changes per Computer Run 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of reported changes 
per computer run for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-56 

IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
[Project Is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
A lot of testing 
Poor testing 

Change backlog or holding code 

Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.50) 

(0.50 

(0.50 

(0.50 

(0.50) 

RULE-57 

IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in middle oode & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
A lot of testing 
Poor testing 

Change backlog or holding code 

Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

{0.50) 

(0.75) 

RULE-58 

IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good solid and reliable code 
A lot of testing 
Poor testing 

Change backlog or holding code 

Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

RULE-59 

IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in sysiem test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good solid and reliable code 
A lot of testing 
Poor testing 

Change backlog or holding code 

Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

0.25) 

0.50) 

0.25 

(0.75) 

RULE-60 

IF (Reported Changes per Computer Run are Below Norma!) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Good solid and reliable code 
A lot of testing 
Poor testing 

Change backlog or holding code 

Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.50 


Figure 2-89. Rules for Below Normal Reported Changes per Computer Run 
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2.3.2. 1.13 Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Computer Run 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of total staff hours per 
computer run for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-61 IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 

Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Late design 

Good solid and reliable code 
Unstable specifications 


(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.25 

(0.25) 

(0-75 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 


RULE-62 IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THtN interpretations are 
High complexity 

Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Late design 

Good solid and reliable code 
Unstable specifications 


(0.75) 

(0.25) 

0.25 

(0.25) 

(0-75 

(0.75 

(0.25 


RULE-63 IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 

Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Late design 

Good solid and reliable code 
Unstable specifications 


(0.75) 

lo.il 

{oJsj 

loloj 


RULE-64 IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 

Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Late design 

Good solid and reliable code 
Unstable specifications 


(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 


RULE-65 IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
High complexity 

Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 
Late design 

Good solid and reliable code 
Unstable specifications 


(0.25) 

'0.25) 

0.25) 

0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 


Figure 2-90. Rules for Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Computer Run 
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2.3.2. 1. 14 Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Computer Run 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of total staff hours per 
computer run for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-66 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 

Error prone code 

A lot of testing 

Lots of terminal jockeys 

Unstable specifications 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.50 


0.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-67 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are , 

Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 

Error prone code 

A lot of testing 

Lots of terminal jockeys 

Unstable specifications 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

& 

(0.50) 

RULE-68 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 

Error prone code 

A lot of testing 

Lots of terminal jockeys 

Unstable specifications 

(0.25) 

0.75) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

RULE-69 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 

Error prone code 

A lot of testing 

Lots of terminal jockeys 

Unstable specifications 

(0-25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

RULE-70 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Computer Run are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 

Error prone code 

A lot of testing 

Lots of terminal jockeys 

Unstable specifications 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 


Figure 2-91. Rules for Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Computer Run 
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2.3.2. 1. 15 Above Normal Computer Hours per Reported Change 


The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer hours per 
reported change for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-71 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
{Project is in early code & uni ties t phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 
High complexity 
Changes hard to isolate 
Unit testing being done 
Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

RULE-72 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 
High compfexity 
Changes hard to isolate 
Unit testing being done 
Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.50 

isl 

(0.50) 

RULE-73 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 
High compfexity 
Changes hard to isolate 
Unit testing being done 
Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

(0.75) 

{0-25} 

0.75) 

(0.50 

0.25) 

(0.75) 

RULE-74 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THtN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 
High complexity 
Changes hard to isolate 
Unit testing being done 
Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

(0.75) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

RULE-75 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 
High complexity 
Changes hard to isolate 
Unit testing being done 
Computation bound algorithms run or tested 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 


Figure 2-92. Rules for Above Normal Computer Hours per Reported Change 
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2.3.2. 1.16 Below Normal Computer Hours per Reported Change 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of computer hours per 
reported change for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-76 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Below Norma)} and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Near build or milestone date 
Good testing or test plan 
Error prone code 

Tight management plan or good configuration control 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

RULE-77 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Below Norma)} and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Near build or milestone date 
Good testing or test plan 

Error prone code i 

Tight management plan or good configuration control i 

(0.25) 

;0.75) 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

RULE-78 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Near build or milestone date ) 

Good testing or test plan l 

Error prone code { 

Tight management plan or good configuration control j 

0.50) 

(0.75 

0.75) 

(0.75) 

RULE-79 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Near build or milestone date (0.50) 

Good testing or test plan (0.50) 

Error prone code {0.50} 

Tight management plan or good configuration control {0.50} 

RULE-80 

IF (Computer Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 

Near build or milestone date ( 

Good testing or test plan 

Error prone code ( 

Tight management plan or good configuration control ( 

0.25} 

0.25) 

0.25) 

0.25) 


Figure 2-93. Rules for Below Normal Computer Hours per Reported Change 
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2.3.2. 1.17 Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Reported Change 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of total staff hours per 
reported change for a project is above normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-81 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 

Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

RULE-82 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Chanae are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 

Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 

{(150) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-83 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 

Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 

(0.75) 

[o.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-84 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 

Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.75) 

(0.75) 

RULE-85 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Above Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good solid and reliable code 
Poor testing 

Changes hard to isolate 
Changes hard to make 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

0.50) 

(0.50) 


Figure 2-94. Rules for Above Normal Total Staff Hours per Reported Change 
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2.3.2. 1. 18 Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Reported Change 

The SME considers five rules that address the case where the number of total staff hours per 
reported change for a project is below normal. Conditional evaluation of the rules depends 
upon the current life-cycle phase of the project and results in a set of possible interpretations 
for the observed deviation in the specified ratio of measures. 


RULE-86 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in early code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Near build or milestone date 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Error prone code 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

(0.50) 

RULE-87 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in middle code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Near build or milestone date 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Error prone code 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

lo°: 7 2 i| 

(0.75) 

RULE-88 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in late code & unit test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Near build or milestone date 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Error prone code 

(0.25) 

(0.50) 

(0.75 

(0.25) 

{0.75} 

RULE-89 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in system test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Near build or milestone date 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Error prone code 

(0.25) 

(0.25 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

(0.75) 

RULE-90 

IF (Total Staff Hours per Reported Change are Below Normal) and 
(Project is in acceptance test phase) 

THEN interpretations are 
Good testing or test plan 
Near build or milestone date 
Easy errors or changes being found or fixed 
Modifications being made to recently transported code 
Error prone code 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(0.25) 

(025 

0.50) 


Figure 2-95. Rules for Below Normal Total Staff Hours per Reported Change 
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2.3.2.2 General-Purpose Use of the Rule Base 


The SME incorporates a set of general-purpose services commonly used with the rule base. 
The services are referenced by SME functions to provide needed services associated with the 
rule base. These services include 


• Determine Phase for Rules 

• Determine Rate for Rules 

• Evaluate Rule 


The following sections discuss each of these services and detail the algorithms behind the 
actions they perform. 
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2.3.2.2. 1 Determine Phase for Rules 

Purpose 

Identifies the present life-cycle phase of the current project. The result is stored in a list as 
an assertion, consisting of an associated key and value pair, for subsequent use in evaluating 
rules. 

Required Data 

• Current date (input value) 

• Schedule data 

• Schedule model (in Convert Date to Phase) 

• Assertion list 

Steps 

1. Use Get Project Dates to obtain the planned project start and end dates from the 
current schedule data. 

2. On the basis of the project start and end dates, use Convert Date to Phase to translate 
the current date to the phase and elapsed fraction of phase that normally should be 
reached on that date. ( Phase Name Cunent and Fraction of Phase Curren t) 

3. Set the assertion key and value to identify the present life-cycle phase as follows: 
Assertion Key = 'TIME' 

if (Phase Name Current = ' DESGN ) Assertion Value = ’Design phase' 

if (Phase Namec urrgnt = 'CODET) then 

if (Fraction of Phase Current <= 0.33 ) Assertion Value = 'Early code & unit test phase' 

else if (Fraction of Phase current < = 0.66) Assertion Value = 'Middle code & unit test phase' 

else if (Fraction of Phase current > 0.66) Assertion Value = 'Late code & unit test phase' 

if (Phase Name Current = ' SYSTE ) Assertion Value = 'System test phase’ 

if (Phase Name Current = ‘ ACCTE ) Assertion Value = 'Acceptance test phase' 

4. Store the assertion in the rule base's assertion list. 
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Current Date 


is 



Steps 

1 . The project start and end 
dates are 10/4/91 and 
12/25/93, respectively. 

2. The current date of 
10/01/92, based on the 
schedule model, maps to a 
point 40% into the code and 
test phase. 

3. Since 40% through code 
and test falls into the middle 
third of the phase, set an 
assertion indicating that the 
present phase of the project 
is "Middle code & unit test 
phase." 


Figure 2-96. Determining the Present Phase for the Rule Base 
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2.3.2.2.2 Determine Rate for Rules 


Purpose 

Compares the actual cumulative ratio of two specified measures to expected model values to 
determine if the rate is above, below, or within the range of values normally expected for the 
current date. The result is stored in a list as an assertion, consisting of an associated key and 
value pair, for subsequent use in evaluating rules. 


Required Data 

• Measure name for numerator 

• Measure name for denominator 

• Measure data (for the two specified measures) 

• Schedule data 

• Schedule model 

• Measure model (for two specified measures) 

• Estimate set model 

• Assertion list 


(input value) 
(input value) 


(in Convert Date to Phase ) 
(in Generate Rate Model) 
(in Get Ratio of Estimates) 


Steps 

1. Obtain the actual data values of the two specified measures as of the current date 
from the measure data. Set the actual value for the rate to the ratio of the two actual 
measure values as follows: 

Actual Value = Actual Measure Value Numerator / Actual Measure Value Denomjnator 

2. Use Get Project Dates to obtain the planned project start and end dates from the 
current schedule data. 

3. On the basis of the project start and end dates, use Convert Date to Phase to translate 
the current date of the measure data to the phase and elapsed fraction of phase that 
normally should be reached on that date. 

4. Use Generate Rate Model to create a rate model for the two input measures from the 
corresponding measure models. 

5. Use Get Ratio of Estimates to obtain the normal ratio of completion values for the 

two input measures from the estimate set model . ( Normal Completion Ratio ) 

6. Use Convert Phase to Measure on the rate model to obtain the normal ratio of 
expected measure values for the two referenced measures at the desired phase and 
fraction of phase, given the normal ratio of completion values. ( Expected Value Norma j) 

7. Compute the upper and lower normal bounds on the expected ratio of values obtained 
by adding and subtracting, respectively, the scaled value of the normal deviation 
stored in the rate model to or from the expected ratio as follows: 

Expected Value » Expected Value ^ orma i + ( Normal Deviation * Normal Completion Ratio) 

Expected Valuei_ ow = Expected Value ^ orma i - ( Normal Deviation * Normal Completion Ratio) 
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8. Set the assertion key and value to identify the results of evaluating the ratio of the 
specified measures as follows: 

Assertion Key = 'Measure Name^ umerator ' + ’/'+ 'Measure NameQ enommator 

if {Actual Value > Expected Value High ) Assertion Value = 'Above Normal' 
if ( Actual Value < Expected Value Low ) Assertion Value = 'Below Normal' 
otherwise Assertion \Zsfue — Norms! 

9. Store the assertion in the rule base's assertion list. 


Lines of Code per Hour 




Abcv* 

Normal 

> 

1 



- "j Norm* p— ■ 

i 

J 

X 1 

: 

Wow 

Normal 






Normal 



Completion 



Ratio 


L 


J 


Key 

Value 

TIME 

LOC/EFF 

System Test Phase 
Below Normal 


<^-0 Steps 

1. Obtain the current phase 
using the schedule model. 

2. Get the normal ratio of 
completion values for the 
two input measures from the 
estimate set model (e.g., 

LOC to EFF is 3.917). 

3. Generate a rate model for 
the two measures. 

4. Scaling the rate model for 
the normal completion ratio, 
get the expected value and 
normal range of the rate for 
the current phase. 

5. If the actual measure ratio 
falls under the normal range, 
as shown, add an assertion 
that the rate is below normal. 


Figure 2-97. Determining Measure Rates for the Rule Base 
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2.3.2. 2.3 Evaluate Rule 
Purpose 

Evaluates a single rule in the rule base to conditionally determine the applicability of the 
rule's interpretations to the current project. If the rule's condition evaluates to true, each 
associated interpretation is stored for subsequent use in a list as an assertion, consisting of an 
associated key and value pair. If the rule's condition evaluates to false, no action is taken. 

Required Data 

• Rule (input value) 

• Assertion list 


Steps 

1. For each expression in the rule's condition, capture the expression as an assertion 
consisting of an associated key and value pair. Locate the entry k with a matching 
key in the assertion list and evaluate the individual expressions, for / equals i through 
N, as follows: 

if ( Expression Value[i] = Assertion ValuefkJ) Expression [i] = TRUE 
otherwise Expression [i] = FALSE 

2. Evaluate the rule's condition, using boolean logic and the results obtained from 
evaluating the individual expressions. 

3. If the rule's condition is true, express each of the rule's interpretations as assertions 
and determine if that interpretation already exists in the assertion list by searching for 
a matching key. 

4. For each interpretation associated with a rule whose condition is true, store the 
interpretation as an assertion as follows. If the interpretation does not already exist in 
the list, simply add the interpretation's key and value to the assertion list. If the 
interpretation exists in the list as the k th entry, update the assertion value to reflect a 
new weighted certainty for the interpretation using 

Assertion Value[k] = (1 - New Certainty) * Old Certainty + New Certainty 

where New Certainty is the weighted interpretation's certainty used as an Assertion Value 
and Old Certainty is the original certainty existing in the list for that entry as Assertion Value[k] 
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Rule 90 If (EFF/RCH is Below Normal) and 
(TIME is Acceptance Test Phase) 
Then 


Before 


GTEST 

0.25 

M3M 

0.25 

EASY 

0.25 

RTCM 

0.25 

EPC 

0.50 


KEY 

VALUE 

TIME 

Acceptance Tee* 

LOC/EFF 

Below Ncrmel 

EFF/RCH 

Below Normal 

RUtttOC 

Above Normal 

HCOMPTP 

075 

MTE5T 

050 

EPC 

0.75 


As sent ton List 


After 


KEY 

VALUE 

TIME 

IOC.EFF 

EFF/RCH 

Acceptance Test 
Below Normal 
Bekw Normal 

RUNiOC 

Above Normal 

HCOMPTP 

0.75 

MTEST 

0.50 

’ "EPC 

' " 0575" 

GTEST 

NBM 

025 

0.25 

EASY 

RTCM 

0.25 

075 


Steps 

1. Each expression in the 
rule's condition is located in 
the assertion list and 
evaluated. 

2. The rule's condition is 
evaluated using boolean 
logic and the evaluation of 
the individual expressions. 

3. If the rule is true, each of 
the rule's interpretations is 
expressed as an assertion 
and searched for in the 
assertion list. 

4. If that assertion is already 
in the list, the assertion’s 
associated weight is 
updated. Otherwise, it is 
added to the assertion list. 


Figure 2-98. Evaluating a Rule In the Rule Base 
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2.4 MANAGEMENT DATA 

At times, the SME must rely on the manager using the system for additional information 
needed to perform a given function. This situation arises in three specific instances where 
the SME permits the user to interactively specify the required data. The first case involves 
permitting the manager to modify the project's plan by changing the current schedule and 
estimates for use in analyzing what-if scenarios. The second case lets a manager specify an 
estimate of the current phase (presumably based on information that is unavailable to the 
SME) for use in making predictions. Lastly, the third case solicits subjective information 
about a project from the manager to augment the known objective data contained in the 
knowledge base on the project. In each of these cases, the SME can store the information for 
future reference. 

Table 2-5 summarizes the major components referenced by the SME as management data. 
Each component maps to a particular type of information obtained from SME users and is 
identified with a specific purpose. 


Table 2-5. SME Management Data Components 


COMPONENT 

PURPOSE 

Alternative Plans 
Phase Estimates 
Subjective Data 

Identifies sets of project schedules and estimates supplied by 
the user to support what-if scenarios 

Identifies where a project is in the development life cycle on a 
given date as a basis for making predictions 
Identifies the manager’s ratings of a set of subjective factors 
that supply additional knowledge about a project 


The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these components. 
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2.4.1 Alternative Plans 

Purpose 


Enables the user to investigate the effects of changing project plans. 


Description 

Alternative plans are created by the manager interactively during sessions with the SME 
planning function. An alternative plan consists of a schedule and a set of completion 
estimates that have been modified by the user in some way. The schedule has the same 
format as the project's current schedule, but the user might have modified one or all of the 
development life-cycle phase dates. Similarly, the set of completion estimates has the same 
format as the current completion estimates, but the user might have modified one or all of the 
estimated completion values. The SME provides the user with two distinct methods for 
creating an alternative plan, as detailed in Section 3 under planning services. Once created, 
the plan may be used in subsequent monitoring and overall assessment functions to 
investigate the effects of modifying scheduled phase dates or completion estimates. 

Source 

Created interactively by the 
manager using one of two 
methods. May be input inter- 
actively by the user, or derived 
from the schedule and estimate 
set models. 

Assumptions 

• The alternative schedule 
and estimate set will 
conform to the standard 
SME formats for schedules 
and estimates 

• A change to either a 
project's schedule or its 
estimates constitutes an 
alternative plan 

Instances 

Multiple alternative plans can 
. exist for any given project. 

Each alternative plan belongs to the manager who originally created the plan. 

Structure 

A schedule table with three columns — phase name, phase start date, and phase end date; an 

estimates table with two columns — measure code and estimated completion value. 


Current Plan 


Alternative Plan 


Phase 

Nam* 

Start 

Date 

End 

Date 

DESGN 

COQET 

SY5TE 

ACCTE 

10*4*1 

06A3tf2 

02/13*3 

CM/24/93 

OS/13/92 

02/13/93 

04/24*3 

12/25/93 


Measure 

Code 

CcmpJeion 

Estimate 

CPU 

18720 

EFF 

5744205 

IOC 

225000 00 

MCH 

3965.40 

MOO 

1181.48 

RCH 

191273 

RER 

964 60 

RUN 

68575,05 


Phase 

Name 

Start 

Date 

End 
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06/13*2 
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06/13*2 

0403*3 

5YSTE 

04/13*3 

0624*3 

ACCTE 

06/24*3 

01/24*3 


Measure 

Cod* 
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Estimate 

CPU 

205.00 

EFF 

63100.00 

IOC 

250000.00 

MCH 

4360.00 

MOO 

1300.00 

RCH 

2100.00 

RER 

1085.00 

RUN 

75400.00 


Figure 2-99. Representative Alternative Plan fora 

Project 
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2.4.2 Phase Estimates 

Purpose 


Indicates where a project is in its life cycle on a given date. 


Description 

Phase estimates are created by the manager interactively during sessions with the SME 
prediction function. A phase estimate reflects an assessment of exactly where a project is in 
the development life cycle on a specific date. A phase estimate contains the current date, the 
current phase, and the completed fraction of that phase. The SME uses a phase estimate for a 
given project as the basis for predicting the expected completion date and value of the 
measure of interest for the current project. The SME provides three distinct methods of 
obtaining a phase estimate, as detailed in Section 3 under the prediction function. The user 
may select which method should be used for the prediction. 


Source 

Selected interactively by the 
manager from three choices. 
The phase estimate may be 
calculated by the SME, 
derived from the current 
schedule, or input interactively 
by the user. 


Assumptions 

• The date specified in the 
phase estimate must be 
between the project start 
date and the current project 
date 


Instances 

Multiple phase estimates can 
exist for any given project. 
Each phase estimate belongs to 
the manager who originally created and used the estimate as the basis for a prediction. 



Figure 2-100. Representative Phase Estimate for a 

Project 


Structure 

Table with three columns — date, phase name, and fraction of phase complete. 
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2.4.3 Subjective Data 

Purpose 


Represents the manager's ratings of software development factors for a given project. 


Description 

Subjective data currently is collected from the manager interactively during sessions with the 
SME trend analysis function. The data consists of ratings associated with specific factors 
that potentially affect the software development process, such as development team 
experience, problem complexity, and tool usage. The SME uses these ratings in the expert 
system software. 


Source 

Collected interactively from 
the manager 

Assumptions 

• Each project's manager is 
responsible for providing 
subjective data on their 
own project that can be 
referenced by all SME 
users 

Instances 

One set of subjective data may 
exist for each project. 

Structure 

Table with two columns — 
factor name and rating. Each 
row in the table describes one 
subjective factor that exists in 
the knowledge base. The rating is a value that translates to either high, normal, low, or 
unknown. 


Subjective 

Data 
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Figure 2-101. Subjective Data for Three Projects 
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SECTION 3— FUNCTIONALITY 


The SME supports a key set of experience-based functions intended to assist software 
development managers in actively tracking and evaluating the status of their projects. These 
functions rely on the components described in the previous section for information on an 
ongoing project as well as for the collective experience from past development efforts that 
can be used to understand and manage the project. When organized by the type of service 
they provide for the user, these functions fall into four categories. The first relates to 
executive services. These functions include general high-level features that permit a user to 
choose a project to examine and optionally to go back in time to an earlier point in that 
project's life cycle. In short, these services establish the scope and context in which all 
subsequent SME functions will be performed. The second encompasses various monitoring 
services that focus on a specific measure selected by the user. These functions permit a user 
to observe, compare, predict, and analyze the behavior of the measure of interest The third 
covers assessment services pertaining to the overall quality of the project. These functions 
allow a user to objectively evaluate and examine high-level quality attributes, such as 
correctability and maintainability, with respect to a normal project in the environment. The 
fourth category contains planning services that support the creation and use of alternative 
schedules and estimates. These functions are used for performing "what if" scenarios to 
explore the effects of changing a project's plan. 

Table 3-1 summarizes the major functions provided by the SME, organized into four basic 
service categories. 


Table 3-1. Major Functions Provided by the SME 


SERVICE 

FUNCTION 

Executive 

Project Selection 

Specification of Current Project Date 

Monitoring 

Measure Selection 
Simple Observation 
Comparison to a Normal Project 
Comparison to Manager's Plan 
Comparison to Other Projects 
Prediction 
Trend Analysis 
Profile Analysis 

Overall Assessment 

Attribute Evaluation 
Attribute Factor Examination 

Planning 

Use of Alternative Schedules 
Use of Alternative Estimates 
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3.1 EXECUTIVE 

The executive services provided by the SME serve to establish the context in which all 
subsequent functions will be performed. Primarily, this involves permitting the manager to 
identify a project to examine by choosing one from a list of all available projects. Once the 
manager specifies a project of interest, any SME functions requested will reference that 
project. 

To the user, selecting the project of interest is a simple case of choosing the name of the 
desired project from a list. This action, however, causes the SME to initialize a contextual 
environment for performing SME functions that incorporates a wide range of information 
related to the project of interest. This initialization includes locating and obtaining all data 
captured for the project, choosing the manager's current plan from the list of all submitted 
schedules and estimates based on the current project date, and identifying an appropriate set 
of models to use with the project given its known characteristics. The manager may switch 
to a different project at any time by choosing a new project of interest. 

A second key service permits the manager to change the current date of the project of interest 
to view the project as it appeared at some earlier time. By default, when a project is first 
selected as the project of interest, the current project date is set to the latest date for which 
measure data exists. This lets the manager obtain the latest picture of the project from the 
most current information available. At times, however, the manager may wish to view the 
project as it appeared at an earlier point in the software development life cycle. To 
accommodate this, the SME allows the manager to override the default current value to 
effect going back in time to an earlier project date. Specifying a different project date causes 
the SME to update the current plan to reflect the manager's schedule and estimates in effect 
on that date. All subsequent SME functions requested by the manager reference that plan 
and artificially truncate the project's measure and profile data. The resultant picture of the 
project reflects what the SME would have shown on the specified date. 

Table 3-2 summarizes the major functions supported by the SME under executive services. 


Table 3-2. Key Executive Services Functions 


FUNCTION 

PURPOSE 

Project Selection 

Specification of Current Project Date 

Lets user select a project as the current project of interest 
for performing all subsequent SME functions 
Lets user change the current date of the project of interest 
to view the project as it appeared at some earlier time 


The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these functions. 


PHKiDlWI FAGE BLANK NOT FUMED 
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3.1.1 Project Selection 

Purpose 

Lets the user select a single project as the project of interest for any subsequent SME 
functions. 


Description 

The project selection function displays a list of all available projects and permits the user to 
choose a project of interest. The SME performs its functions within the context of this 
particular project. Selecting a project of interest causes the SME to identify and locate for 
future reference all data captured for the project, the manager's current plan submitted for the 
project, and the appropriate models to apply to the project. 



The figure illustrates the 
selection of a project of 
interest from the list of 
available projects. This 
example shows that if a user 
chooses PROJECT2 from the 
list, the SME identifies the 
project data associated with 
that project and references an 
appropriate set of models that 
match the key characteristics 
of the project. 

Note that research data such 
as attribute definitions and 
management rules can apply 
to any project regardless of 
the project’s characteristics. 


Figure 3-1. Selecting a Project of Interest 


Required Information 


• List of available projects 

• List of defined measures 

• List of defined profiles 

• List of available measures for projects 

• List of available profiles for projects 

• Planned schedule for the project 

• Planned completion values for measures 

• Actual data values for the available measures 

• Actual data values for the available profiles 


(project list) 

(measure list) 

(profile list) 

(project/measure availability list) 
(project/profile availability list) 
(schedule data) 

(estimates data) 

(measure data) 

(profile data) 
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• Key characteristics of the project 

• Model of the schedule for similar projects 

• Model of completion estimates for similar projects 

• Models of measure behavior for similar projects 

• Models of profile behavior for similar projects 


(project characteristics) 
(schedule model) 
(estimate set model) 
(measure models) 
(profile models) 


Key Steps 

1. Select a project of interest and locate all available project data for the project. 

2. Set the current plan to reflect the most recent schedule and estimates for the 
project. 

3. Identify a set of appropriate models to use with the selected project. 
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3. 1. 1. 1 Select a Project of Interest 
Purpose 

Allows the user to select a project from the list of all available projects. Identifies and 
locates all project data for the selected project. 

Required Data 

• Project list 

• Project/measure availability list 

• Project/profile availability list 

• Schedule data (for project of interest) 

• Estimates data (for project of interest) 

• Measure data (for project of interest) 

• Profile data (for project of interest) 

• Project characteristics (for project of interest) 


Steps 

1 . Display the list of available projects appearing in the project list and permit the user 
to select a project of interest. 

2. Reference the project/measure availability list to identify the measures with data for 
the project. Locate the data for each available measure. 

3. For each available measure, reference the project/profile availability list to identify 
the measure profiles with data for the project. Locate the profile data for each 
available profile. 

4. Locate the schedule data, estimates data, and project characteristics for the project. 




SdwdutoData 
Estimates Dab 
Characterises Date 


MoasurvDab 

Effort 

Module Counts 


Reported Errors 


Pro** Data 
Effort to isolate 
Error 

Effort to Correct 
Error 


i^-D Steps 

1. Generate a list containing 
the names of alt projects, 
and let the user select a 
project. 

2. Identify the measures for 
which there is available data 
for the project, and locate 
that measure data. 

3. Identify the profiles for 
which there is available data 
for the project, and locate 
that profile data. 

4. Locate the schedule, 
estimates, and project 
characteristics for the 
project. 


Figure 3-2. Identifying Project Data for the Project 
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3. 1. 1.2 Set Current Plan for Project 
Purpose 

Examines all schedules and estimates submitted by the manager for the project of interest 
over the development life cycle to obtain the ones that were in effect on a specified date. 
The identified schedule and set of completion estimates become, respectively, the current 
schedule and the current estimates for the project. When considered together, the selected 
schedule and estimates constitute the current plan submitted by the manager. 

Note: When a project of interest is first selected, this service causes the most recent plan 
submitted by the manager to be chosen as a default. If the user subsequently changes the 
current project date to effect going back in time to an earlier date, that date is specified to 
choose a "current" plan from the past. 

Required Data 

• Current project date (input value) 

• Schedule data (for project of interest) 

• Estimates data (for project of interest) 


Steps 

1 . Use Get Schedule with the input project date to obtain the most recent schedule 
submitted on or prior to the specified date. 

2. Use Get Estimates with the input project date to obtain the most recent set of 
completion estimates submitted on or prior to the specified date. 

3. Remember the resultant schedule and set of estimates, respectively, as the current 
schedule and current estimates for the project of interest. 



Steps 

1. Relative to the current 
project date, get the most 
recent schedule submitted 
by the manager. 

2. Relative to the current 
project date, get the most 
recent estimate set 
submitted by the manager. 

3. Mark the schedule and 
estimate set as the current 
schedule and estimate set. 


Figure 3-3. Setting the Current Plan for a Project 
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3. 1. 1.3 Identify Models to Use for Project 
Purpose 

Identifies and locates an appropriate set of models to use with the project of interest. 

Required Data 

• Project characteristics (for project of interest) 

• Measure list 

• Profile list 

• Schedule model (suitable for the type of project) 

• Measure models (suitable for the type of project) 

• Profile models (suitable for the type of project) 

• Estimate set model (suitable for the type of project) 

Steps 

1 . Obtain the characteristics of the selected project of interest from its project 
characteristics data. 

2. Concatenate the characteristics to produce a project type that identifies the 
appropriate models to use for the project. 

3. Identify and locate the schedule model and the estimate set model that match the 
project type of the project of interest. (Use default models if no match exists.) 

4. For each measure defined in the measure list and each profile defined in the profile 
list, identify and locate the measure and profile models that match the project type of 
the project of interest. (Use default models if no match exists.) 


PROJECT2 


1 


Characteristic 

Name 

Coded 

Value 

COMPUTER 

UVMGUA3E 

APPLICATION 

IBM 

FORTRAN 

AGSS 


Models for 

IBM, FORTRAN, AGSS 
Projects 

V / 


Schedule Model 
Estinate Set Model 
Measure Models 
Computer Hours 
Effort 

Lines of Code 


Project 

Characteristics 


Profile Models 
Effort to Isolate Change 


steps 

1. Get the project charac- 
teristics of the current 
project. 

2. Using these project 
characteristics, generate a 
project type that identifies 
the appropriate mode! set to 
reference. 

3. Locate the schedule and 
estimate set models corre- 
sponding to that project 
type. 

4. Check the measure and 
profile lists and locate all 
defined measure and profile 
models for the project type. 


Figure 3-4. Identifying Models for the Project of Interest 
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3.1 .2 Specification of Current Project Date 

Purpose 


Lets the user change the current date of the project of interest to view the project 
as it appeared at some earlier time. 


Description 

The function permits the user to change the current project date to effect going back in time 
to an earlier point in the development life cycle. The user-specified date must fall between 
the project start date and the last date for which measure data exists (i.e., the original project 
date considered current). Changing the current date of the project of interest causes the SME 
to update the current plan to reflect the manager's schedule and completion estimates that 
were in effect on the specified date. Until the date is reset or the project is changed, all 
subsequent SME functions requested by the user for the project will reference the adjusted 
current date to artificially truncate any measure or profile data. 



The figure illustrates 
changing the current date of 
the project of interest to 
reflect an earlier point in 
time. 

Note that since an historical 
record of the subjective 
ratings used with the 
knowledge base for a project 
are not maintained over time, 
any updates made to these 
ratings can not be restored to 
reflect a change in the current 
project date. 


Figure 3-5. Changing the Current Date for a Project 


Required Information 

• Last date for which measure data exists 

• All planned schedules for the project 

• All planned completion values for measures 


(current project date) 
(schedule data) 
(estimates data) 
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Key Steps 

1 . Obtain, validate, and remember the new date requested by the user. 

2. Use Set Current Plan for Project (see project selection) to update the current 
schedule and current estimates to reflect the plan in effect on that date. 
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3.2 MONITORING 

The monitoring services provided by the SME focus on a specific measure of interest chosen 
by the manager for the current project. This measure of interest may be an individual 
measure selected from the list of defined measures for which data exists or it may be the ratio 
of any two of those measures. Once the manager specifies the measure (or ratio of measures) 
to examine, any SME monitor functions requested will reference that measure. The manager 
may switch to a different measure at any time by choosing a new measure of interest. 

At a basic level, the SME supports observation of the selected measure of interest by plotting 
its collected values as a function of time over the manager's schedule. While useful in 
tracking the actual work accomplished to date, this feature gives no indication of whether the 
project is on schedule or what work should have been accomplished. To provide such a 
yardstick for monitoring progress, the SME incorporates three methods of graphically 
comparing the observed measure values to the likely behavior of the measure based on past 
experience in the environment. These methods are comparison to normal project guidelines 
derived from models of the measure's past behavior on similar projects, comparison to a 
model of the measure adjusted to fit the manager's current plan, and comparison to actual 
measure values observed on one or more past projects. 

The SME also allows the manager to predict the future behavior of the measure of interest 
over the project life cycle. This prediction is performed by fitting models of normal project 
behavior to the actual data collected on the project, thereby forecasting the probable 
completion date and expected completion value of the measure. 

Additional monitoring services help managers identify a project's strengths and weaknesses 
by analyzing the current value of the measure of interest. The SME supports this monitoring 
function through trend analysis and profile analysis. 

Trend analysis compares the current value of the selected measure to a model of the measure 
and uses expert systems techniques to reach conclusions that explain any deviations from the 
norm. This analysis uses two discrete approaches for interpreting the captured management 
experience and providing expert assistance to the manager. If the measure of interest is a 
single defined measure, the analysis relies on the knowledge base for the necessary 
management rules; if the measure of interest is a ratio of two measures, the analysis uses the 
rule base. In either case, the function examines not only the measure of interest, but a wide 
range of current data for the project, to reach its conclusions. 

Profile analysis, on the other hand, lets managers examine and interpret the cuiTent value of 
the measure of interest in more detail to detect potential problems and identify improvement 
areas. This function displays a detailed distribution of the current measure value broken 
down into discrete, defined categories. Multiple profiles, or ways of categorizing the data, 
may be defined for each measure. 

Table 3-3 summarizes the major functions supported by the SME under monitoring services. 
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Table 3-3. Monitoring Services Functions 


FUNCTION 

PURPOSE 

Measure Selection 
Simple Observation 
Comparison to a Normal Project 
Comparison to Manager's Plan 
Comparison to Other Projects 
Prediction 
Trend Analysis 
Profile Analysis 

Lets the user select an available measure as the current 

measure of interest for performing SME monitor functions 

Displays the actual values observed for a measure of 

interest as a function of calendar time 

Compares the actual values observed for a measure of 

interest to a model of the measure's normal behavior 

Compares the actual values observed for a measure of 

interest to its expected behavior given the manager's plan 

Compares the actual values observed for a measure of 

interest to the measure's behavior on other projects 

Forecasts the probable completion date ana the expected 

completion value of the measure of interest 

Displays a list of possible reasons to explain an observed 

deviation in the measure of interest 

Displays a distribution of actual measure values within two 

or more discrete categories for detailed user examination 


The SME provides the full range of monitoring services whenever the user selects a single 
measure as the measure of interest. When the user chooses to monitor a ratio of two 
measures, however, the SME limits the available monitoring services to observation, 
comparison, and trend analysis functions. This limitation arises because (1) the concept of 
profile analysis inherently applies only to individual measures and (2) the algorithms used in 
prediction currently do not accommodate the non-monotonically increasing behavior 
exhibited by ratios of measures. 

The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these functions. 
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3.2.1 Measure Selection 

Purpose 

Lets the user select a single measure, or a ratio of two measures, as the measure of interest 
for any subsequent SME monitor functions. 


Description 

The measure selection function displays a list of all available measures and permits the user 
to choose a measure of interest for the current project. This measure of interest may be either 
a single measure for which data exists or a ratio of two such measures from the list The 
SME performs all monitor functions for the current project within the context of this measure 
of interest. Selecting a single measure as the measure of interest simply causes the SME to 
identify the appropriate measure data and measure model to use in the future. Selecting two 
measures to serve as a ratio for the measure of interest, however, causes the SME to 
construct a set of measure data and a measure model for future reference that reflects the 
ratio of the identified measures. In this case, the SME creates the needed set of measure data 
from the cumulative ratios of the values recorded for the individual measures. Similarly, the 
SME generates a measure model to use with the ratio by combining the two models that 
correspond to the selected measures. 



The figure depicts the 
selection of a measure of 
interest from the list of 
available measures. This 
example shows that if a user 
chooses "Total Staff Hours" 
from the list, the SME 
identifies the corresponding 
effort data and appropriate 
effort model for use in 
subsequent monitor 
functions. 

Note that choosing two 
measures results in the SME 
combining the data and 
models of the individual 
measures to generate a 
composite set of data and a 
model for use with the ratio. 


Figure 3-6. Selecting a Measure of Interest 
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Required Information 

• List of defined measures (measure list) 

• List of available measures for the current project (project/measure availability 

list) 

• Actual data values of measures (for ratios) (measure data) 

• Models of measure behavior (for ratios) (measure models) 

Key Steps 

1 . Display a list of available measures for the current project and allow the user to 
select a measure of interest 

2. If the user selects an individual measure, identify the corresponding measure data 
and measure model to use. 

3. If the user chooses two measures, construct the measure data for the ratio and use 
Generate Rate Model on the two measure models to create an appropriate model. 
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Displays the actual cumulative values of a measure of interest, such as effort or 
lines of code, as a function of calendar time. 


Description 

The observation function displays the actual recorded behavior of the measure of interest for 
the current project. The results are depicted graphically as a plot of the current measure with 
actual data values shown from project start through the current date. The manager's 
estimated completion value also appears for reference as a targeted planning value. 


Note that observation applies 
to a ratio of two measures, as 
well as to a single, individual 
measure. This lets managers 
view an extended set of 
measures such as LOC per 
hour (coding productivity) 
and reported errors per LOC 
(error density). 

The upper plot in the figure 
shows a representative 
observation plot of reported 
errors for a sample project. 
This example indicates that 
the project has reported a 
total of 322 errors through 
the current date of 05/21/93. 
The manager expects to see a 
total of 525 errors at the end 
of the project. 


The lower plot in the figure 
shows a representative plot of 
the ratio of two measures, 
LOC to effort, for a sample 
project. This plot indicates 
that the project has produced 
4.26 lines of code per horn- 
through the current date. The 
manager plans to generate 
3.50 lines of code per hour 
over the entire project. 




Figure 3-7. Observing Actual Measure Values 
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Required Information 

• Project start and end dates (current schedule) 

• Actual data values for the measure of interest (measure data) 

• Estimated completion value of the measure 

of interest (current estimates) 


Key Steps 

1 . Scale and display the basic plotting area to use for observation. 

2. Plot the actual measure values and the manager's planned completion value. 
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3.2.2. 1 Scale and Display Plot Area for Observation 
Purpose 

Scales the plotting area to use for observation and generates the plot axes, labels, and title. 

Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure data (for measure of interest) 

Steps 

1 . Use Get Project Dates with the current schedule to obtain the project start and end 
date. Calculate the number of weeks planned between these dates ( Planned Weeks Tota ). 

2. Scale the plot's x-axis to the number of weeks in the project's planned schedule 

X-Axis Scale = Planned Weeks j ota / 

3. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the current estimates to obtain the 
manager's planned completion value for the measure ( Planned Value completion)- 

4. Scale the plot's y-axis to the maximum of either the manager's planned completion 
value or the current measure value found in the measure data. 

Y-Axis Scale = Maximum (Planned Value Compjet j on , Actual Value Current ) 

5. Display the basic plotting area with appropriate axes, labels, and title. 


Reported Errors for Projectl 
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^-0 Steps 

1 . The x-axis is scaled to 
the project duration of 116 
weexs. 

2. Given an estimate of 525 
errors in the current esti- 
mate set, the manager's 
planned completion value is 
set to 525. 

3. Based on an actual value 
to date of 168 errors and a 
planned completion value of 
525, the y-axis is scaled to 
show 525 errors (i.e., the 
maximum value). 

4. After mapping the fixed- 
sized plotting area to the 
computed x and y scaling 
factors, the basic plot is 
displayed. 


Figure 3-8. Scaling the Observation Plotting Area 
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3.2.2.2 Plot Actual Data for a Measure 
Purpose 

Plots the actual data values of the measure of interest from project start through the current 
date. Adds a label to the plot for the actual measure value to date. 

Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Measure data (for measure of interest) 

Steps 

1 . Initialize the starting point for plotting the actual measure data as a function of week 
number, to indicate the measure value is zero at week number zero using 

X-Value[0] = 0 and Y-Value[Oj = 0 

2. For each entry in the measure data through the current date, set the x and y values of 
the next point to plot to the week number of the sample date and its corresponding 
measure value as follows: 

X-Value[i] = Week(i) and Y-Value[i] = Measure Value[i] 

for the I th entry in the measure data, where Week(i) is the relative week number of the i 1h entry 

3. Plot the data points computed for the actual measure data by week number, from 0 
through the current week N, as a step function (i.e., plot the rise and then the run) 

4. Label the x-axis with the project start and end dates from the current schedule. 

5. Label the actual measure value observed on the current date at its correct height on 
the right side of the plotting area. ( Actual Value Curren j) 


Reported Errors for Projectl 


Current 

Schedule 



525 Planned 


168 Actual 


02/01/91 


09/1093 


Steps 

1. The x- and y-values serve 
as week numbers and actual 
data values, respectively, for 
the measure data. They are 
initialized to zero. 

2. The x-values are set to 
successive week numbers, 
while the y-values are set to 
the measure values for each 
week. 

3. The points are plotted as 
a step function (i.e., rise and 
then run). 

4. The actual measure value 
to date is labeled. 


Figure 3-9. Plotting Actual Values for a Measure 
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3.2.3 Comparison to a Normal Project 

Purpose 

Compares the actual cumulative values of a measure of interest for the current project to 
guidelines derived from models of the measure's normal behavior. 


Description 

The comparison function can visually contrast the actual recorded behavior of a measure of 
interest for the current project with guidelines of the measure's expected behavior for a 
normal project The comparison is depicted graphically by "superimposing" a reference plot 
representing a normal project on an observational plot containing actual measure values. 

Derived from models, the 
guidelines on the plot show 
the normal range of expected 
measure values as a function 
of a normal schedule. The 
normal values are scaled to 
reflect the size and duration 
of the current project. Note 
that comparison applies to a 
ratio of two measures, as well 
as to a single measure. 


The upper plot in the figure 
shows a representative 
comparison plot of reported 
errors for a sample project. 
This example indicates (1) 
the project's 168 reported 
errors are below what is 
normally expected for the 
current date and (2) typical 
projects of the same size 
normally have 450 errors at 
project completion. 

The lower plot in the figure 
compares the ratio of two 
measures to normal. This 
plot shows (1) the project's 
coding productivity of 2.85 
LOC per hour is below 
normal and (2) projects of the 
same size normally produce 
3.75 LOC per hour overall. 

Figure 3-10. Comparing a Measure to Normal Guidelines 
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Required Information 








Project start and end dates 
Actual data values for the measure of interest 
Estimated completion value of the measure 
of interest 

Model of the schedule for similar projects 
Model of the measure of interest for similar 
projects 

Model of completion estimates for similar projects 


(current schedule) 
(measure data) 

(current estimates) 
(schedule model) 

(measure model) 
(estimate set model) 


Key Steps 

1. Scale and display the basic plotting area to use for comparisons with normal 
projects. 

2. Plot the normal measure guidelines and schedule to expect for a similar project. 

3. Use Plot Actual Data for a Measure, as in simple observation, to overlay the 
actual measure values and the manager's planned completion value on the plot. 
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3.2.3. 1 Scale and Display Plot Area for Comparison to Normal 
Purpose 

Scales the plotting area to use for comparing a measure to normal project behavior and 
generates the plot axes, labels, and title. 

Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure data (for measure of interest) 

• Measure model 

• Estimate set model 

Steps 

1. Use Get Project Dates with the current schedule to obtain the project start and end 
date. Calculate the number of weeks planned between these dates ( Planned Weeks Tota j). 

2. Scale the plot's x-axis to the number of weeks in the project’s planned schedule 
X-Axis Scale = Planned Weeksj ota i 

3. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the current estimates to obtain the 
manager's planned completion value for the measure ( Planned Value completion)- 

4. Use Get Project Magnitude with the current estimates to obtain the measure and 
estimated completion value for that measure which is most indicative of the project's 
magnitude. 

5. On the basis of that magnitude, use Determine Normal Estimate Set with the estimate 
set model to create a normal set of estimates for the project. 

6. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the normal estimates to obtain the normal 
completion value for the measure ( Normal Value Comp i etjon ). 

7. Examine the measure model for the measure of interest and obtain the maximum 
fractional value expected for the measure at any point in the life cycle ( Maximum 
Value Mode i). 

8. Compute the maximum value that the upper bound of the normal measure guidelines 
would attain over the life cycle as 

Maximum Upper Range = Normal Value Co mple t ion * (Maximum Value + Normal Deviation ) 

9. Scale the plot's y-axis to the maximum of either the manager's planned completion 
value or the current measure value found in the measure data or maximum upper 
bound value of the normal measure guidelines. 

Y-Axis Scale = Maximum (Planned Value Complet - ion , Actual ValueQ Urren1 , Maximum Upper Range) 

10. Display the basic plotting area with appropriate axes, labels, and title. 
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steps 

1. The plot's x-axis is scaled 
to the project duration of 116 
weeks. 

2. Based on the project's 
magnitude, a set of normal 
estimates is generated. 

From this set of estimates, a 
completion estimate of 450 
errors is obtained. 

3. The y-axis plot is scaled 
to either the maximum model 
value, the manager's planned 
completion estimate, or the 
current measure value, 
whichever is greatest. 

4. The plot is displayed with 
appropriate labels and titles. 


Figure 3-11. Scaling the Comparison to Normal Plotting Area 
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3.2.3.2 Plot Normal Project Data for a Measure 
Purpose 

Plots the normal measure and schedule values to expect over the development life cycle as 
guidelines for the measure of interest. Adds labels to the plot for calendar dates associated 
with the normal schedule and for the normal measure value to expect at completion. 

Required Data 

• Project start and end dates 

• Normal measure value at completion date 

• Schedule model 

• Measure model (for measure of interest) 

Steps 

1. Use Determine Normal Schedule with the input project start and end dates to scale the 
schedule model to match the project's duration and generate a normal schedule for the 
current project. 

2. For each phase in the normal schedule, draw a vertical line through the plotting area 
representing the end date of each phase. Label the names of the phases in the normal 
schedule across the top of the plotting area. Label relevant calendar dates under the 
x-axis of the plot to identify the project start date, the project end date, and the end 
date of each phase. 

3. Use Determine Normal Measure Guidelines with the input normal completion value 
to scale the measure model and generate expected measure values, with upper and 
lower normal bounds on those values, as a function of schedule for the current 
project. 

3. Plot the values computed for the normal measure guidelines over the life cycle as a 
shaded area consisting of three related curves — the upper bound expected for the 
measure, the normal measure value expected, and the lower bound expected for the 
measure. 

4. Label the normal completion value for the measure at its correct height on the right 
side of the plotting area. ( Normal Value Comp i etjon ) 


(input value) 
(input value) 
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Steps 

1 . The project's start and 
end dates are used to scale 
the schedule model and 
generate a normal schedule. 

2. The phase names and end 
dates are added to the 
display. A vertical line is 
also drawn corresponding to 
each phase's end date. 

3. The measure model is 
scaled by the normal 
completion value for the 
measure, with upper and 
lower bounds added. 

4. The normal measure 
guidelines are plotted as 
three curves shaded in 
between. 


Figure 3-12. Plotting Normal Project Values for a Measure 
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3.2.4 Comparison to Manager's Plan 

Purpose 

Compares the actual cumulative values of a measure of interest for the current project to 
the measure’s expected behavior given the manager's current plan. 


Description 

The comparison function can visually contrast the actual recorded behavior of a measure of 
interest for the current project with the measure's expected behavior given the manager's 
current schedule and estimates. The comparison is depicted graphically by "superimposing" 
a reference plot representing the planned project behavior on an observational plot containing 
the actual measure values. Derived from the current schedule and a measure model, the 
reference plot shows the expected measure values as a function of planned schedule. The 
measure and schedule values reflect the planned size and duration of the project. 

Note that the comparison also 
applies to the ratio of any two 
such measures. This permits 
examining an extended set of 
measures such as LOC per 
hour (coding productivity). 


The figure shows a 
representative comparison 
plot of reported errors for a 
sample project. This 
example indicates (1) the 
project's 168 reported errors 
are below what can be 
expected as of 10/12/92 
given the manager's current 
plan and (2) the manager 
plans to see 525 errors at 
project completion. 

Figure 3-13. Comparing a Measure to the Manager's Plan 



Required Information 

• Planned start and end dates of each phase 

• Actual data values for the measure of interest 

• Estimated completion value of the measure of 
interest 

• Model of the measure of interest for similar 
projects 


(current schedule) 
(measure data) 

(current estimates) 

(measure model) 
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Key Steps 

1. Scale and display the basic plotting area to use for comparisons with the 
manager's plan. 

2. Plot the expected measure values and current schedule given the manager's plan 
for the project. 

3. Use Plot Actual Data for a Measure, as in simple observation, to overlay the 
actual measure values and the manager's planned completion value on the plot. 
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3.2.4. 1 Scale and Display Plot Area for Comparison to Plan 
Purpose 

Scales the plotting area to use for comparing a measure to planned project behavior and 
generates the plot axes, labels, and title. 

Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure data (for measure of interest) 

• Measure model 

Steps 

1. Use Get Project Dates with the current schedule to obtain the project start and end 
date. Calculate the number of weeks planned between these dates ( Planned Weeks Tota j). 

2. Scale the plot’s x-axis to the number of weeks in the project’s planned schedule 
X~Axis Scale = Planned Weeks j ota j 

3. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the current estimates to obtain the 
manager's planned completion value for the measure ( Planned Value completion)- 

4. Examine the measure model for the measure of interest and obtain the maximum 
fractional value expected for the measure at any point in the life cycle ( Maximum 

Value Mode i). 

5. Compute the maximum value that the planned measure would attain over the life 
cycle as 

Maximum Expected Value = Planned Value completion * Wax/mum Va/ue^del 

6. Scale the plot's y-axis to the maximum of either the maximum expected measure 
value given the manager's planned completion value or the current measure value 
found in the measure data. 

Y-Axis Scale = Maximum (Maximum Expected Value, Actual Value Cuirent ) 

7. Display the basic plotting area with appropriate axes, labels, and title. 
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Reported Errors for Project 1 



Steps 

1. The plot's x-axis is scaled 
to the project duration of 116 
weeks. 

2. The manager's planned 
completion estimate, of 525 
reported errors, is obtained. 

3. The maximum value of the 
model over the life cycle is 
obtained. Using this value, 
the maximum value to expect 
for the planned measure is 
calculated. 

4. The y-axis of the plot is 
scaled to the maximum 
planned measure value, the 
manager's planned comple- 
tion value, or the actual 
measure value, whichever is 
greatest. 

5. The plot is displayed with 
labels and titles. 


Figure 3-14. Scaling the Comparison to Plan Plotting Area 
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3.2.4.2 Plot Planned Project Data for a Measure 
Purpose 

Plots the planned measure and schedule values to expect over the development life cycle for 
the measure of interest. Adds labels to the plot for calendar dates associated with the current 
schedule and for the planned measure value at project completion. 

Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Estimated measure value at completion (input value) 

• Measure model (for measure of interest) 


Steps 

1. Using the dates in the current schedule, label the top of the plotting area to identify 
the project start date, the project end date, and the end date of each phase. 

2. Calculate the planned number of weeks between the project start and end dates found 
in the current schedule ( Planned Weeks Tota j). 

3. For each life-cycle phase in the current schedule, calculate the number of weeks 
planned between the start and end dates of the phase ( Planned Weeks , nPhase [if). 

4. For each life-cycle phase, normalize the amount of time planned for the phase by the 
total project duration to compute the fraction of duration planned for that phase as 
Fraction of Duration tn phase W = Planned Weeksi n p^ase ['1 1 Planned Weeksj ota i 

5. Using these fractional values, create a schedule model that models the current 
project's schedule as planned by the manager. 

6. Use Convert Phase to Date on this model of the planned schedule, specifying as input 
the project start and end dates, to determine the calendar dates associated with each 
phase and phase segment defined in the measure model ( Expected Calendar Date [if). 

7. For each calendar date calculated, compute the date's relative week number as the 
number of weeks between the project start date and the date itself ( Expected Week [if). 

8. Also for each phase and phase segment, use Convert Phase to Measure on the 
measure model, specifying as input the estimated completion value as planned by the 
manager, to determine the expected measure values that correspond to the computed 
dates ( Expected Measure Value [if). 

9. Show the planned behavior of the measure of interest over the life cycle as a curve 
through the points just computed for each phase and phase segment by plotting 
expected measure value as a function of expected week. 

10. Label the planned completion value for the measure at its correct height on the right 
side of the plotting area. ( Planned Value Completion) 
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Reported Errors for Project 1 




Steps 

1. The manager’s schedule 
is modeled based on the 
fraction of the total project 
duration to be spent in each 
phase. For this project, the 
fractions are DESGN 0.26, 
CODET 0.34, SYSTE 0.18, 
and ACCTE 0.22. 

2. The start and end dates 
for each phase are deter- 
mined and their relative week 
numbers are calculated. 

3. Expected measure values 
at each phase segment are 
calculated, relative to the 
final completion estimate. 

4. The planned behavior of 
the measure is plotted and 
labeled. 


Figure 3-15. Plotting Planned Project Values for a Measure 
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3.2.5 Comparison to Other Projects 

Purpose 


Compares the actual cumulative values of a measure of interest for the current project to 
the measure's behavior on another project. 


Description 

The comparison function can visually contrast the actual recorded behavior of a measure of 
interest for the current project with the measure's behavior as observed on other projects. 
The comparison is depicted graphically by overlaying reference plots of measure data from 
one or more selected comparison projects on an observational plot containing actual measure 
values for the current project. To eliminate the effects of project size, the measure values 
plotted for the current project and any selected comparison projects are scaled to reflect a 
percentage of that project's normal completion value expected for the measure. Similarly, 
the schedules of all comparison projects are scaled to match the duration of the current 
project. A comparison project may be either a completed project that reflects an earlier 
development effort or an ongoing project 



Note that the comparison also 
applies to the ratio of any two 
such measures. In this case, 
however, the measure values 
are plotted as absolute values 
and need not be scaled to 
reflect a percentage of the 
normal completion value. 

The figure shows a sample 
plot of reported errors for 
Project 1 and a comparison 
project, Project2. This 
example indicates (1) errors 
for Project 1 are 37% of the 
total number normally 
expected at completion and 
(2) relatively more errors 
were reported on Project2. 


Figure 3-16. Comparing a Measure to Other Projects 


Required Information 

• Project start and end dates 

• Actual data values for the measure of interest 

• Estimated completion values for all measures 

• Model of the measure of interest for similar 
projects 


(current schedule) 
(measure data) 
(current estimates) 

(measure model) 
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Model of completion estimates for similar projects 
List of projects with data available for the measure 

Characteristics data for the comparison project 
Project start and end dates for comparison project 
Actual data values of measure for comparison 
project 

Estimated completion values for comparison 
project 

Model of the measure of interest for comparison 
project 

Model of completion estimates for comparison 
project 


(estimate set model) 
(project/measure availability 
list) 

(project characteristics) 
(current schedule) 

(measure data) 

(current estimates) 

(measure model) 

(estimate set model) 


Key Steps 

1. Scale and display the basic plotting area to use for comparisons with other 
projects. 

2. Scale and plot the actual measure values for the current project. 

3. Select a comparison project with data available for the measure of interest. 

4. Scale and plot the actual measure values for the comparison project. 
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3.2.5. 1 Scale and Display Plot Area for Comparison to Other Project 
Purpose 

Scales the plotting area to use for comparing a measure to actual data from other projects and 
generates the plot axes, labels, and title. 

Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure data (for measure of interest) 

• Estimate set model 

Steps 

1 . Use Get Project Dates with the current schedule to obtain the project start and end 
date. Calculate the number of weeks planned between these dates ( Planned Weeks j 0la j. 

2. Scale the plot’s x-axis to the number of weeks in the current project's schedule. 

X-Axis Scale = Planned Weeks Tota i 

3. Use Get Project Magnitude with the current estimates to obtain the measure and 
estimated completion value for the measure that is most indicative of the current 
project's magnitude. 

4. On the basis of that magnitude, use Determine Normal Estimate Set with the estimate 
set model to create a normal set of estimates for the project. 

5. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the normal estimates to obtain the normal 
completion value for the measure ( Normal Value Comp i etjon ). 

6. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the current estimates to obtain the 
manager's planned completion value for the measure ( Planned Value Comp i eiion ). 

7. Divide the manager's planned completion value by the normal completion value 
computed for the measure to determine the planned value as a percentage of the 
normal value at completion using 

Planned Percent Comp i etion = (Planned Value Comp i etjon / Normal Value Completjon ) * 100 

8. Divide the current measure value found in the measure data by the normal completion 
value computed for the measure to determine the percentage of the normal 
completion value seen to date using 

Actual Percent current = (Actual Value Current / Normal Value Comp i et j on ) * 100 

9. Scale the plot's y-axis to the maximum of either 100% of the normal completion 
value for the measure, the current measure value found in the measure data expressed 
as a percentage, or the planned completion percentage. 

Y-Axis Scale = Maximum (100, Actual Percent current’ Planned PercentQompletion) 
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10. Display the basic plotting area with appropriate axes, labels, and title. 


Reported Errors for Pnojectl 
as a Percentage of Normal Completion Value 



^-2 Steps 

1. The x-axis is scaled to the 
project duration of 116 
weeks. 

2. Based on the project's 
magnitude, a normal set of 
estimates is generated. 

From these estimates, the 
normal completion estimate 
is obtained. 

3. The manager's planned 
completion value and the 
current measure value are 
obtained and converted to a 
percentage of the normal 
completion value. 

4. The y-axis is scaled to the 
maximum of: 100% of the 
normal completion value, the 
manager's planned comple- 
tion percentage, or the 
current measure value. 


Figure 3-17. Scaling the Comparison to Other Projects 

Plotting Area 
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3.2.S.2 Plot Actual Data for Current Project 
Purpose 

Plots the actual data values of the measure of interest from project start through the current 
date as a percentage of the normal completion value. Adds labels to the plot to identify the 
percentages for the actual measure value to date, the normal measure value at completion, 
and the planned completion value. 

Required Data 

• Normal completion value (input value) 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure data (for measure of interest) 

Steps 

1. Initialize the starting point for plotting the actual measure data as a function of week 
number to indicate the measure value is zero at week number zero using 

X-Value[0] = 0 and Y-Value[0] = 0 

2. For each entry in the measure data through the current date, set the x and y values of 
the next point to plot to the week number of the sample date and its corresponding 
measure value as follows: 

X-Value[i] = Week(i) and Y-Value[i] = Measure Valuefi] 

for the I th entry in the measure data, where Week(i) is the relative week number of the I th entry 

3. Scale each y value to reflect the actual measure value expressed as a percentage of 
the normal completion value for the measure using 

Y-Value[i] = (Y-Value[i] / Normal Value completion) 100 

4. Plot the percentages computed for the actual measure data by week number, from 0 
through the current week N, as a step function (i.e., between any two points plot the 
rise and then the run) 

5. Label the x-axis with the project start and end dates from the current schedule. 

6. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the current estimates to obtain the 
manager's planned completion value for the measure ( Planned Value Complgtion ). Scale 
the planned completion value to express it as a percentage of the normal value at 
completion using 

Planned PsrcentQ orn pi e fj or i = (Planned ValueQ 0m pi e a on / Normal ValueQ om pi 8 fj or J 100 

1. Label the manager's planned completion value for the measure as a percentage at its 
correct height on the right side of the plotting area. ( Planned Percent completion) 
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8. Label the actual measure value observed on the current date as a percentage of the 
normal completion value at its correct height on the right side of the plotting area. 
( Y-Value[N ] ) 


Reported Errors for Projectl 
as a Percentage of Normal Completion Value 



i^-0 steps 

1. The x-value$ are set to 
successive week numbers, 
while the y-values are set to 
each week’s corresponding 
measure value. 

2. The y-values are scaled to 
reflect the actual measure 
value expressed as a 
percentage of the normal 
completion value. 

3. The points are plotted as 
a step function. 

4. The manager's planned 
completion value is scaled to 
a percentage of the normal 
completion value for the 
measure and displayed. 


Figure 3-18. Plotting Actual Values as a Percentage of the 
Normal Completion Value 
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3.2.5.3 Select a Comparison Project 
Purpose 

Allows the user to select a project from a list of comparison projects that have data for the 
measure of interest. Identifies appropriate models, as needed, for the selected comparison 
project whenever the project has different project characteristics from the current project of 
interest. 

Required Data 

• Project/measure availability list 

• Project characteristics (for selected comparison project) 

• Project characteristics (for current project of interest) 

Steps 

1 . Examine the project/measure availability list to obtain a list of all projects that have 
measure data for the measure of interest. 

2. Display the list of potential comparison projects and permit the user to select a project 
from the list 

3. Obtain the characteristics of the selected project from its project characteristics data. 

4. Concatenate the characteristics to produce a project type that identifies the 
appropriate models for the comparison project. 

5. If the project type of the comparison project differs from that of the current project, 
identify and locate suitable models for temporary use with the comparison project. 


Prcject/Measure 
Availability List 
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Steps 

1. A list of all projects 
having data for reported 
errors is generated. The 
user selects a project from 
this list. 

2. Once the user selects a 
project, a project type is 
generated from the project 
characteristics of the 
comparison project. 

3. If the project type of the 
comparison project differs 
from that of the current 
project, suitable models are 
identified and located for use 
with the comparison project. 


Figure 3-19. Selecting a Comparison Project 
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3.2.5.4 Plot a Comparison Project for a Measure 

Purpose 

Plots the actual data values for a comparison project of the measure of interest as a 
percentage of its normal completion value. Scales the duration of the comparison project to 
match the planned duration of the current project of interest. 

Required Data 

• Planned duration in weeks (for current project of interest) (input value) 

• Current schedule (for selected comparison project) 

• Current estimates (for selected comparison project) 

• Measure data (for selected comparison project) 

• Estimate set model (for selected comparison project) 

Steps 

1 . Initialize the starting point for plotting the actual measure data of the comparison 
project as a function of week number to indicate the measure value is zero at week 
number zero using 

X-Va lue[0] = 0 and Y-Value[OJ = 0 

2. For each entry in the measure data of the comparison project, set the x and y values of 
the next point to plot to the week number of the sample date and its corresponding 
measure value as follows: 

X-Value[iJ = Week(i) and Y-Value[i] = Measure Value[i] 

for the ft 1 entry in the measure data, where Week(i) is the relative week number of the I th entry 

3. Calculate the number of weeks between the project start and end dates found in the 
current schedule for the comparison project (Number Of Weeks Tota j). 

4. Scale each x value to force the duration of the comparison project to match the input 
planned duration of the current project of interest using 

X-Value[i] = X-Value[i] * (Planned Duration Project Of Interest / Number of Weeks j ota j) 

5. Use Get Project Magnitude with the current estimates to obtain the measure and 
estimated completion value for that measure which is most indicative of the 
comparison project's magnitude. 

6. On the basis of that magnitude, use Determine Normal Estimate Set with the estimate 
set model to create a normal set of estimates for the comparison project. 

7. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the normal estimates to obtain the 
comparison project's normal completion value for the measure ( Normal Value completion)- 

8. Scale each y value to reflect the actual measure value expressed as a percentage of its 
normal completion value for the measure using 

Y-Value[i] « (Y-Value[i ] / Normal Value Comp / etjon ) * 100 
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9. Plot the percentages computed for the actual measure data by its scaled week number, 
for each data point 0 through N. 



^-0 STEPS 

1. The x-va!ues are set to 
successive week numbers, 
while the y-values are set to 
each week's measure value. 

2. The duration of the 
comparison project is scaled 
to match the current project. 

3. Based on the comparison 
project's magnitude, a 
normal set of estimates is 
created for it. 

4. The normal completion 
value for the comparison 
project's measure is ob- 
tained from the estimates. 

5. The y-values are scaled to 
a percentage of the compar- 
ison project's normal value 
and plotted. 


Figure 3-20. Plotting Comparison Project Values fora 
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3.2.6 Prediction 

Purpose 


Forecasts the probable completion date and the expected completion value of a 
fundamental software development measure for a given project. 


Description 

The prediction function forecasts the probable future behavior of the measure of interest for 
the current project. To accomplish this, the SME fits schedule and measure models of 
typical project behavior to the actual data collected for the project. The results are depicted 
as an extension to the observational plot for the current measure with predicted data values 
shown through a predicted completion date. 

Note that predictions may be 
made for any measure of 
interest defined by the SME 
provided actual data has been 
collected for that measure. 

The figure shows a 
representative prediction of 
reported errors For a sample 
project. This example 
indicates that the SME 
expects the project to finish 3 
weeks behind schedule with 
approximately 83 fewer 
errors than currently planned. 


Figure 3-21. Representative Prediction 



Required Information 

• Project start date (current schedule) 

• Actual data values for the measure of interest (measure data) 

• Model of the schedule for similar projects (schedule model) 

• Model of the measure of interest for similar projects (measure model) 

• Estimate of the life-cycle phase on a given date (phase estimate) 


Key Steps 

1 . Obtain a phase estimate to serve as the basis for making the prediction. 

2. Predict the probable completion date of the project. 

3. Predict the expected measure value at project completion. 

4. Predict the future measure values expected through project completion. 
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3.2.6. 1 Obtain a Phase Estimate 


Purpose 

Obtains a phase estimate, based on any one of three discrete methods, that identifies where 
the project was in the development life cycle on a specific date. 


Required Data 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure data (for each measure) 

• Schedule model 

• Measure model (for each measure) 


(Methods 1 and 2) 
(Method 1 only) 
(Method 1 only) 
(Method 1 only) 
(Method 1 only) 


Steps 

1 . Use Method 1 to analyze all available measures and calculate an overall average 
phase estimate for the current date. 

2. Use Method 2 to examine the current schedule and derive a phase estimate from the 
most recently completed phase prior to the current date. 

3. Allow the user to select the phase estimate resulting from either Method 1 or 
Method 2, or let the user interactively specify the values for the phase estimate 
(Method 3). 

Note: To serve as a valid basis for a prediction, a phase estimate must satisfy two 
requirements. First, the date specified in the phase estimate must be between the project start 
date and the current date. Second, the value of the measure of interest as of the date 
specified in the phase estimate must be non-zero. These requirements ensure the existence of 
an objective measurement that can be extrapolated into the future. 



11 / 21/87 04 / 07/89 09 / 1 590 


note 

The figure depicts a sample 
phase estimate for an 
ongoing project. The phase 
estimate consists of a 
specific date, the life-cycle 
phase on that date, and the 
completed percentage of that 
phase. Non-zero measure 
data should exist on the 
specified date before the 
phase estimate can be used 
in a prediction. 

Notice that the date specified 
does not fall exactly in the 
middle (at 50%) of the 
CODET phase, but instead 
indicates that the project is 
slightly behind schedule. 


Figure 3-22. Sample Phase Estimate 
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Method 1 = Calculated by the SME Using, Phase Analysis 

For each available measure, calculate the week number corresponding to the phase at which 
the measure normally attains its current value as follows: 

1. Determine the current value for the measure from the project’s measure data. 

2. Determine the expected completion value for the measure from the project's estimates 
data. 

3. Use Convert Measure to Phase with these values to obtain the phase and fraction of 
phase that is characteristic of the measure's current value from the measure model. 

4. Given the project start and end dates from the current schedule, use Convert Phase to 
Date on the schedule model to determine the calendar date that matches the 
calculated phase and fraction of phase. 

5. Compute the relative week number of this date as the number of weeks between the 
project start date and the calendar date (Week Numberfij). 

Note: A measure must meet three conditions to be considered an available measure for 
this algorithm. These conditions are (1) data must exist for the measure as indicated by 
the project/measure availability list, (2) the expected completion value for the measure 
contained in the current estimates must be non-zero, and (3) the current value of the 
measure must show a positive trend by exceeding 10% of its estimated completion value. 


Reported Errors for Projectl 



i&l steps 

1 . The current value for the 
measure is 168. 

2. The expected completion 
value for the measure is 525. 

3. The measure model 
indicates that this value, 
relative to the expected 
completion value, is 
characteristic of 25% 
through CODET. 

4. The schedule model 
indicates that, relative to the 
project start and end dates, 
25% through COPET would 
be 8/27/92, or 40 weeks from 
the project start date. 


Figure 3-23. Phase Analysis for One Measure 
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Using the intermediate results calculated for each available measure above, obtain an overall 
averaged phase estimate for the current date as follows: 

1. Average the week numbers computed for each available measure as indicative of the 
project's phase using 

K 

Average Week = ( ^ Week Number [i]) / K 

where i refers to the available measures 1 through K 

2. Obtain the calendar date corresponding to the averaged week number by adding it to 
the project start date. 

3. Given the project start and end dates from the current schedule, use Convert Date to 
Phase on the schedule model to determine the average phase and fraction of phase 
that matches this calculated calendar date. 

4. Set the phase estimate to reflect the averaged phase and fraction of phase as of the 
current date. 


Schedule 

Model 


Measure 

Week 

EFF 

60 

CPU 

56 

RUN 

40 

MOD 

50 

LOC 

53 

MCH 

48 

RCH 

47 

RER 

49 


Average week: 50 


DESGN 


CODET 


SYSTE 


ACCTE 


12/25/93 



r N 

On 11/13/92, the project 

Phase | 

was 50 percent through the 

Estimate 1 

Code and Unit Test Phase. 


^ J 


i^-0 Steps 

1. The average week 
numbers computed for each 
available measure indicates 
week 50 of the project. 

2. The calendar date corre- 
sponding to the averaged 
week number is 11/13/92. 

3. The calendar date, relative 
to the start and end dates for 
the project, is characteristic 
of 50% of CODET. 

4. The phase estimate is set 
to 50% of CODET. 


Figure 3-24. Averaging Phases from All Available Measures 
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Method 2 — Derived, from the Current Schedule 

Assuming that the project s schedule is accurate and up-to-date, obtain the phase estimate 
from the current schedule as follows: 

1. Identify the most recently completed phase prior to the current date by iteratively 
using Get Scheduled Phase Dates on each phase in the current schedule to locate the 
last phase whose end date satisfies the following 

Phase End Date [k] <= Current Date 

2. Set the phase estimate to reflect that the identified phase was 100% complete on its 
scheduled end date. 


Current 

Schedule 


Reported Errors for Projectl 

06 / 13«2 0303/93 04 / 2*93 12 / 25/53 


Current 

Date 






Steps 

1. The most recently 
completed phase prior to 
10/12^92 is the design phase. 

2. Assuming the schedule is 
accurate and up-to-date, set 
the phase estimate to show 
the design phase was 100% 
complete on its scheduled 
end date. 


Figure 3-25. Deriving a Phase Estimate from the Current 

Schedule 
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3. 2.6. 2 Predict Completion Date of Project 

Purpose 

Predicts the probable completion date of a project on the basis of the amount of time actually 
expended through a known point in the project's life cycle. 

Required Data 

• Phase estimate (input value) 

• Current schedule 

• Schedule model 

Steps 

1 . Calculate the actual number of weeks from the project start date in the current 
schedule through the reference date in the phase estimate (>4cfua/ Weeks To Date ). 

2 . Using the schedule model, calculate the fraction of the total project duration normally 
expended through the reference phase and fraction of phase in the phase estimate as 

k-1 

Normal Fraction of Duration p 0 Q ate = ^ Fraction of Duration /„ phase PJ 

im 1 + F * Fraction of Duration / n phase M 

for the k 01 phase and an elapsed fraction of phase equal to F 

3. Linearly extrapolate the total number of weeks expected to be required to complete 
the project as 

Predicted Weeks Tota , = Actual Weeks To Date / Normal Fraction of Duration To Date 

4 . Obtain the predicted completion date by adding the total number of weeks predicted 
to the project start date. 


f \ 

Current 

Schedule 

v 



Schedule 

Model 


49 weeks to date 


1CV0&91 


On 09/12/92, the project was 
50 percent through the 
Coding & Testing phase. 


i 


4 -4- 


DESGN 

25.3% 


CODET SYSTE 

35£% 17.7% 


-O 

End 

Date 


ACCTE 

21.2% 


43.2% to date 



r 



Predicted Duration is 114 weeks 
or through 12/11/93 

< ■> 



Steps 

1 . Based on the project start 
date of 10/05/91, the actual 
time elapsed through 
09/12/92 is 49 weeks. 

2. Based on the schedule 
model, the normal amount of 
time expended through 50% 
of the CODET phase is 43.2% 
of the total project duration. 

3. Extrapolating from this, 
the total duration may be 
predicted as 1 14 weeks (i.e., 
49 weeks divided by 0.432). 

4. Adding 114 weeks to the 
start date of 10/05/91 results 
in a predicted completion 
date of 12/11/93. 


Figure 3-26. Predicting a Completion Date 
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3.2.6.3 Predict Measure Value at Completion 


Purpose 

Predicts the expected measure value at project completion on the basis of the value of the 
measure actually observed at a known point in the project's life cycle. 

Required Data 

• Phase estimate (input value) 

• Measure data 

• Measure model 


Steps 

1 . Obtain the actual cumulative value for the measure on the reference date in the phase 
estimate from the measure data ( Actual Measure To Date ). 

2. Use Convert Phase to Measure to determine the fraction of the total measure 
tabulated in the measure model as normally observed through the reference phase and 
fraction of phase in the phase estimate (Normal Fraction ofMeasure To Date ). 

Note: Specify an expected completion value of 1.0 for Convert Phase to Measure to 
obtain fractional, as opposed to absolute, measure values for the phase. 

3. Linearly extrapolate the measure value to be expected at project completion as 
Predicted Measurej ota j = Actual Measure j Q Q ate / Normal Fraction of Measure j 0 Date 



^-2 Steps 

1. Based on the measure 
data for the project, the 
actual cumulative value for 
the measure through 
10/12/92 is 168 errors. 

2. Based on the measure 
model for errors, the number 
of reported errors normally 
seen through 50% of the 
CODET phase is 38% of the 
total number expected at 
project completion. 

3. Extrapolating from these 
values, tne total number of 
reported errors at project 
completion may be predicted 
as 442 errors (i.e., 168 errors 
divided by 0.38). 


Figure 3-27. Predicting a Measure's Completion Value 
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3.2.6.4 Predict Intermediate Values Through Completion 
Purpose 

Calculates predicted data values for the measure between the date specified in the phase 
estimate and the predicted completion date. 

Required Data 

• Phase estimate (input value) 

• Predicted completion date (input value) 

• Predicted measure value at completion (input value) 

• Current schedule 

• Schedule model 

• Measure model 

Steps 

For each data point to be predicted between the date specified in the phase estimate and 
the predicted completion date, the SME performs the following computation: 

1. Given the project start date and the predicted completion date, use Convert Date to 
Phase with the schedule model to translate the date of the desired data point into a 
phase and fraction of phase. 

2. Given the phase and fraction of phase matching the desired date and the predicted 
measure value at completion, use Convert Phase to Measure with the measure model 
to determine the predicted measure value to expect at that point in the life cycle. 

Note: Conceptually, this algorithm would be used to predict values for each week. In 
reality, however, one need only address points matching the granularity of the models. 



Predicted Errors 

10/12/92 

168 errors 

10/19/92 

175 errors 

10/26/92 

181 errors 

12/04/93 

442 errors 


Steps 

1. Scale the schedule model 
to 114 weeks on the basis of 
the project start date and the 
predicted completion date. 

2. Use the scaled schedule 
model to obtain the date, 
phase, and fraction of phase 
for each desired data point 
from 10/12/92 through 
12/4/93 (predicted 
completion date). 

3. Multiply the fractional 
value found in the measure 
model for that time by the 
predicted completion value 
of 422 total errors to get the 
predicted measure value for 
the point. 


Figure 3-28. Predicting a Measure's Intermediate Values 
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3.2.7 Trend Analysis 
Purpose 

Displays a list of possible reasons to explain an observed deviation in the measure of 
interest for the current project. 


Description 

The trend analysis function uses expert systems techniques to identify the probable causes of 
a deviation in the measure of interest. The analysis compares the current value of the 
measure to a model of the measure and determines if the measure's value is within an 
acceptable range of its expected value. If the measure falls outside of the acceptable range, 
the function uses captured management experience to evaluate various known information 
about the project and to reach conclusions to explain the deviation. The SME supports two 
discrete approaches for performing the analysis, a knowledge base used with individual 
measures and a rule base used with ratios of measures. 


Current 

Schedule 


Reported Errors for P reject 1 



Schedule 

Mode! 


The figure illustrates trend 
analysis of a measure of 
interest. This example shows 
a list of probable causes of a 
lower than normal value for 
reported errors. Since the 
measure of interest is a single 
measure, the knowledge base 
is used to consider not only 
the current measure, but also 
other measure values and 
subjective data, in reaching 
these conclusions. 

If the measure of interest is a 
ratio of two measures, the 
rule base is used instead of 
the knowledge base. 


Figure 3-29. Analyzing Trends In a Measure of Interest 


Required Information 

• Management experience for interpreting trends 

• Actual data values for the available measures 

• Planned schedule for the project 

• Planned completion values for measures 

• Models of measure behavior for similar projects 

• Model of the schedule for similar projects 


(knowledge base, 
rule base) 
(measure data) 
(schedule data) 
(estimates data) 
(measure models) 
(schedule model) 
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• Model of completion estimates for similar projects (estimate set model) 

• Subjective information about the project (subjective data) 

Key Steps 

1. Use the knowledge base to analyze trends if the measure of interest is one 
measure. 

2. Use the rule base to analyze trends if the measure of interest is a ratio of 
measures. 
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3.2. 7. 1 Analyze Trends for a Single Measure of Interest 
Purpose 

Uses the management experience captured in the knowledge base to identify and display the 
probable causes of an observed deviation in a measure from its expected value. 

Required Data 

• Knowledge base 

• Measure data (for all measures) 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Measure models (for all measures) 

• Schedule model 

• Estimate set model 

• Subjective data 


Steps 

1. Use Rate Objective Factor to rate the current value of the measure of interest as 
either high, low, or normal with respect to its expected model guidelines. (Treat the 
measure of interest as an objective factor defined in the knowledge base.) 

2. If the resultant rating is normal, indicate that trend analysis can not be performed 
when the measure of interest is within the acceptable range of normal values and quit. 

3. For each reason in the knowledge base that applies to the observed deviation in the 
measure of interest (either lower or higher than normal), use Evaluate Reason to 
assess the probable validity and relative merit of the reason. 

4. Sort the applicable reasons for the deviation by their computed relative ranking. 

Note: As computed by Evaluate Reason, a positive value for actual rank indicates 
the reason is a likely cause of the deviation in the measure. A zero value for actual 
rank indicates the reason is a potential cause of the deviation, but the evaluation was 
inconclusive. A negative value indicates the reason is not a likely cause. 

5. Translate the encoded reasons into descriptive text, using the knowledge base's list of 
explanations, and display the sorted list of reasons and rankings for the user. 
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Dewalcn 

Rank 

Causal Ra&ng and Factor 

CPU-tv 



REFWo 

S 

low proMamAJfJajIty 

REFWo 

10 

high source jnodute_rause/anwunt 

RERIo 

10 

high software^reiabSty 

REFWo 

15 

high dev JeanvSexpecience 

REFWo 

20 

low system tee*ng/amount — > 

REFWo 

30 

high unttJwli^quaSty 

REFWo 

40 

low <^J«am/tocris_si*rnission 





Actoal 


Actoal 

Rating 


Rank 





High 

-5.0 

Normal 

0.0 

High 

$.7 

ttgh 

10.3 

Low 

20.0 

Unknown 

0.0 

Unknown 

0.0 


Reported Errors are Below Normal because: 


1. inadequate tooling 

20.0 


2. Expwienoed team 

10.3 


3. FWKaWe software 

6.7 



i&l STEPS 

1. If reported errors (RER) 
are observed to be "Low/ a 
total of seven reasons can 
be found in the knowledge 
base to match that deviation 

2. Each possible reason, 
identified as a causal rating 
and factor pair, is evaluated 
to produce the reason's 
actual rating and rank (e.g., 
low system_Jesting/amount 
is indeed "Low” with a rank 
of 20.0). 

3. The explanations that 
correspond to reasons with 
the highest actual rank are 
displayed for the user in 
descending rank order as 
likely or possible causes. 


Figure 3-30. Analyzing Trends Using the Knowledge Base 
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3.2.7.2 Analyze Trends for a Ratio of Two Measures 
Purpose 

Uses the management experience captured in the rule base to identify and display the 
probable causes of an observed deviation from the expected value in a ratio of two measures. 

Required Data 

• Rule base 

• Measure data (for all measures) 

• Current schedule 

• Measure models (for all measures) 

• Schedule model 

• Estimate set model 

Steps 

1. Use Determine Rate for Rules to rate the current value of the measure of interest (the 
ratio of the two measures) as either high, low, or normal with respect to its expected 
model guidelines. 

2. If the resultant rating is normal, indicate that trend analysis can not be performed 
when the measure of interest is within the acceptable range of normal values and quit. 

3. Use Determine Phase for Rules to identify the life-cycle phase that should correspond 
to the current date. (The result will be stored as the first assertion in a list for 
subsequent use in evaluating rules.) 

4. For each of the nine specific ratios of measures referenced by the rule base, use 
Determine Rate for Rules to determine if the ratio is above, below, or within the 
range of values normally expected on the current date. (The results will be stored in 
the assertion list for later use.) 

Note: The nine ratios of measures referenced are RUN/LOC, CPU/LOC, RCH/LOC, 
EFF/LOC, CPU/RUN, RCH/RUN, EFF/RUN, CPU/RCH, and EFF/RCH. 

5. Use Evaluate Rule to evaluate each rule captured in the rule base and conditionally 
determine the applicability of the rule's interpretations. (Each rule that evaluates to 
true will have its interpretations stored in the assertion list.) 

6. Sort the interpretations contained in the assertion list by their calculated certainties. 

7. Translate the encoded interpretations into descriptive text, using the rule base's list of 
explanations, and display the sorted list of interpretations and certainties for the user. 
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TIME 

Acceptance Teat 

LOOEFF 

Below Normal 

EFF/RCH 

Below Norm al 

RUN/LOC 

Above Normal 

CPU4.0C 

Normal 

HCOMFTP 

0.750 

MTEST 

0 500 

EPC 

0.875 

GTEST 

0250 

N8M 

0250 

EASY 

0250 

RTCM 

0250 


1 . Error Prone Code 0.875 
2 High Com pfwdty 0.75 

3. A lot ottering 0.50 

4. Good testing 0.25 

5 Near buid or milestone date 025 

6. Easy errors or change® 025 

7. Reoanty Irarwpcrted code being changed 


Steps 

1 . If the current ratio of 
measures Is deviating from 
normal, the rule base is 
evaluated. 

2. Evaluating the rule base 
{i.e., getting the current 
phase, evaluating nine given 
ratios of measures, and 
evaluating each rule in the 
rule base) results in a set of 
assertions. 

3. In the assertions, each 
interpretation (e.g., a code of 
EPC and a certainty of 0.875) 
is the result of one or more 
rules that were true. 

4. These encoded interpreta- 
tions are translated, ordered 
by decreasing certainty, and 
displayed as conclusions to 
explain the deviation. 


Figure 3-31. Analyzing Trends Using the Rule Base 
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3.2.8 Profile Analysis 

Purpose 

Displays a distribution of the actual values recorded to date for the measure of interest 
within two or more discrete categories that constitute a defined profile. 


Description 

The profile analysis function lets users examine profile data associated with the measure of 
interest for the current project. Each set of profile data serves to break down the actual 
values of the measure into discrete categories. In effect, each profile constitutes one way of 
categorizing and viewing the measure's values in additional detail. Furthermore, multiple 
defined profiles may exist for a given measure. (The number of reported changes, for 
example, could be categorized based on the amount of effort required to implement the 
change, as well as based on the reason for the change.) The user may select any profile 
associated with the current measure for which profile data exists. Once a profile of interest is 
selected, the function obtains the current measure values in each category, the expected 
profile values on the current date, and the estimated profile values at project completion. 
The results are depicted graphically as a bar chart showing the distribution of values over the 
profile's defined categories. 



The figure illustrates profile 
analysis of a measure of 
interest. This example shows 
a profile of the number of 
reported errors categorized 
into five bins by the amount 
of effort required to correct 
the error. For errors taking 
less than 1 hour to correct, 
the display indicates that (1) 
as of the current date 60 
errors have been reported in 
this category while 55 errors 
are normally expected and 
(2) at project completion one 
should expect 84 errors in 
this category or 63% of the 
total. 


Figure 3-32. Analyzing Profile Data fora Measure 


Required Information 

• List of available profiles for the project 

• Actual data values for the available profiles 

• Planned schedule for the project 


(project/profile 
availability list) 
(profile data) 
(schedule data) 
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Planned completion values for measures 
Models of profile behavior for similar projects 
Model of the schedule for similar projects 
Model of completion estimates for similar projects 


(estimates data) 
(profile models) 
(schedule model) 
(estimate set model) 


Key Steps 

1. Let the user select a profile defined for the current measure of interest 

i i . 1 J trnlnoc T/M* tnP fll TT Pfll 


2 . 


3 . 


Obtain expected values for the current date and its 

Di^lay the’ dhttibutkin ^ o/vXes in each of the profile's defined categories. 
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3.2.8. 1 Select a Profile of Interest 
Purpose 

wUMhe tS meas^e. * Pr ° fi ' C ° f * he Us ' ° f avaiIabl ' P rofte *“OCia.ed 

Required Data 

• Project/profile availability list 

Steps 

1. Examine the project/profile availability list to identify all profiles associated with the 
measure of interest that have data for the current project. 

2. Display the list of available profiles and permit the user to select a profile of interest 
for subsequent examination. 

3. Locate the selected profile data and profile models for the project. 


Project: PROJECTl 

\ 


Measure: RER 


Project/Profile 
Availability List 


\ 


RER1 

RER2 


T 

T 

□ 


Available Profiles 
for Project! 


RER1 - Effort to Isolate Error 
RER2 - Effort to Correct Error 


Steps 

1. The profile availability list 
is examined to identify what 
profile data, associated with 
the measure of interest, is 
available for the current 
project. 

2. The list of available 
profiles is displayed and the 
user selects one of the 
profiles. 

3. The selected profile data 
and models are located. 


Figure 3-33. Selecting an Available Profile 
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3.2.8.2 Obtain Actual and Normal Profile Values 
Purpose 

Obtains a profile's actual and expected values for the current date and its estimated values at 
project completion. 

Required Data 

• Current project date (input value) 

• Profile data (for profile of interest) 

• Current schedule 

• Current estimates 

• Profile model (for profile of interest) 

• Schedule model 

• Estimate set model 

Steps 

1. Obtain the actual values observed through the current project date for the profile of 
interest in each of its defined categories (Actual Profile To Date [iJ). 

2. Use Get Project Magnitude with the current estimates to obtain the measure and 
estimated completion value for that measure which is most indicative of the project's 
magnitude. 

3. On the basis of that magnitude, use Determine Normal Estimate Set with the estimate 
set model to create a normal set of estimates for the project. 

4. Use Get Estimated Completion Value with the normal estimates to obtain the normal 
completion value for the profile's measure (Normal Measure Value Comp i etion ). 

5. Use Get Project Dates with the current schedule to obtain the project start and end 
date. 

6. Given the project start and end dates, use Convert Date to Phase with the schedule 
model to translate the current project date into a phase and fraction of phase. 

7. For this phase and fraction of phase, use Convert Phase to Profile Measure with the 
profile model, specifying the normal measure value at completion as an input scaling 
factor, to determine the expected profile values for the current date 

(Expected Profile To Date [i]). 

8. Given the project start and end dates, use Convert Date to Phase with the schedule 
model to translate the project end date into a phase and fraction of phase. 

9. For this phase and fraction of phase, use Convert Phase to Profile Measure with the 
profile model, specifying the normal measure value at completion as an input scaling 
factor, to determine the estimated profile values at project completion 

(Estimated Profile completion I'D- 
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Total 


75 

82 


135 


Steps 

1. Based on the project's 
magnitude, a normal set of 
estimates is generated. 

From this set of estimates, 
the completion estimate of 
135 errors is obtained. 

2. The current project date, 
3/20/93, is converted to a 
phase and fraction of phase. 

3. The expected value for 
each profile component on 
the current project date is 
calculated. 

4. Using the phase and frac- 
tion of phase of the project's 
end date, the expected com- 
pletion value of each profile 
component is calculated. 


Figure 3-34. Obtaining Actual and Normal Profile Values 
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3.3 OVERALL ASSESSMENT 

The SME enables the user to view the results of an overall project assessment of high-level 
quality attributes such as correctability, maintainability, and reliability. The function uses 
current project data along with algorithms to compute a rating for each quality attribute. The 
SME compares a project's objective data with models and, based on the comparisons, assigns 
a relative value to each one in a series of factors. Combinations of these factors are in turn 
evaluated to produce the attributes’ overall relative quality indexes. 

Table 3-4 summarizes the major functions supported by overall assessment and identifies 
each function's purpose. 


Table 3-4. Overall Assessment Services Functions 


FUNCTION 

PURPOSE 

Attribute Evaluation 
Attribute Factor Examination 

Lets user perform an overall assessment of project quality 
attributes 

Lets user investigate the reasons the SME computed a 
particular attribute rating 


The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these functions. 
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3.3.1 Attribute Evaluation 

Purpose 

Assigns and displays ratings of quality attributes using objective measurement data 
collected for the project. 


Description 

The attribute evaluation function uses current project data along with models and an 
evaluation algorithm to compute a relative value for each attribute. The values can range 
from negative to positive, with zero being the normal relative index. The results of the 
evaluation are depicted graphically as a series of vertical bars, with one bar representing each 
attribute. Each bar is labeled with the result of the associated attribute's evaluation. 

The figure shows a 
representative project 
attribute evaluation graph. 
This example depicts the 
evaluation of two attributes, 
correctability and 
maintainability. The 
correctability and 
maintainability attributes 
have been evaluated at 8.5 
and 8.9, respectively. 

Note that the scale in the 
figure ranges from a low 
rating of -10 to a high rating 
of + 10, with zero considered 
normal. 



Figure 3-35. Evaluating Project Attributes 


Required Information 


• List of attribute and factor definitions 

• Actual data values for the available measures 

• Actual data values for the available profiles 

• Models for the available measures 

• Models for the available profiles 


(attribute definitions) 
(measure data) 
(profile data) 
(measure models) 
(profile models) 


Key Steps 

1. Compute the relative values for each attribute. 

2. Scale, display, and label the vertical bar graph in the plotting area. 
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3.3. 1. 1 Compute Relative Attribute Values 

Purpose 

Evaluates all defined attributes and computes their relative values. 

Required Data 

• Attribute definitions 

• Measure data 

• Profile data 

• Measure models 

• Profile models 

Steps 

For each attribute defined in the attribute definitions: 

1. Use Assess Attribute to calculate a relative rating for the specified project quality 
attribute. 

Note: The algorithm in Assess Attribute relies (1) on Evaluate Actual Factor Value to 
evaluate the function defined for any underlying factors using actual project data 
values and (2) on Evaluate Expected Factor Values to evaluate the function defined 
for any underlying factors using normal model values. The results of these 
evaluations are combined and scaled to produce a relative rating for each attribute. 


(in Assess Attribute ) 
(in Assess Attribute ) 
(in Assess Attribute ) 
(in Assess Attribute ) 



Steps 

1. Based on the measure 
data for the project, the 
actual cumulative value for 
the measure through 
10/12/92 is 168 errors. Based 
on the profile data for the 
project, 163 of these 
reported errors were isolated 
in less than 1 day, and 165 of 
these errors were corrected 
in less than 1 day. 

2. Using information in the 
attribute definitions, these 
values are used to produce 
an attribute evaluation of 
8.46 for correctability. 


Figure 3-36. Computing Attribute Values 
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3.3. 1.2 Scale and Display Attribute Bar Graph 


Purpose 

Scales and displays project attribute values and generates the plot axes, labels, and title. 

Required Data 

• Attribute definitions 

• Attribute values (input values) 

Steps 

1 . Scale the plot's x-axis to the number of attributes, represented by vertical bars, to be 
displayed for the project. 

X-Axis Scale = Number of Bars Total 

2. Set the plot s y-axis on a scale based on the minimum and maximum attribute values, 
with the average y value considered normal. 


Y-Minimum = Bar Value Mjnimum 

Y-Maximum = Bar Value Maximum 

Y-Axis Range = Bar VaIue Maximm - Bar Value Minimum 

Normal Y-value = (Bar Value Maximum + Bar Value Mjnimum ) / 2 


3. Display the basic plotting area with appropriate axes, labels, and title. 

4. Display and label vertical bars, and display respective attribute values. 


Attrbute Assessment for Project 1 



20 


Steps 

1 . Based on the information 
in the attribute definitions, 
there are two attributes to be 
displayed. 

2. The minimum and 
maximum values contained 
in the factor definition list 
are -10 and +10, respectively. 
This defines a range of 20, 
with 0 being normal. 

3. The basic plot is 
displayed on the screen with 
titles and labels. 

4. The vertical bars are 
displayed on the screen, 
along with associated 
attribute values and labels. 


Figure 3-37. Displaying a Bar Graph of Attribute Values 
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3.3.2 Attribute Factor Examination 
Purpose 

1 Displays ratings for factors that contribute to a particular attribute evaluation. 


Description 

The attribute factor examination 
that were analyzed in arriving at 


function generates a vertical bar graph displaying the factors 
the relative index of a given attribute. 


The figure shows a 
representative project 
attribute factor graph. This 
example depicts the display 
of two factors, percentage of 
errors isolated in less than 1 
day, and percentage of errors 
corrected in less than 1 day. 
The factors have been rated 
at 5.83 and 11.09, 
respectively. 

Note that the scale in the 
figure ranges from a low 
rating of -10 to a high rating 
of +10, with zero considered 
normal. 


Figure 3-38. Examining Project Attribute Factors 



Required Information 

• List of attribute and factor definitions 

• Actual data values for the available profiles 

• Models for the available profiles 


(attribute definitions) 
(profile data) 

(profile models) 


Key Steps 

1. Scale, display, and label vertical bar graph in plotting area. 
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3.3.2. 1 Scale and Display Factor Bar Graph 
Purpose 

Scales and displays attribute factor values and generates the plot axes, labels, and title. 

Required Data 


Attribute definitions 
Attribute factor values 


(input values) 


Steps 


1. Scale the plot's x-axis to the number of factors, represented by vertical bars to be 
displayed for the project. 

X-Axis Scale = Number of Barsj ota j 

2. Set the plot s y-axis on a scale based on the minimum and maximum factor values 
with the average y value considered normal. 

Y-Minimum = Bar Value Mjnjmum 

Y-Maximum = Bar Value Maxjmum 

Y-Axis Range = Bar Value Maximum - Bar Value Mjnjmum 

Normal Y-value = (Bar Value Maxjmum + Bar Value Minjmum ) /2 

3. Display the basic plotting area with appropriate axes, labels, and title. 

4. Display and label vertical bars, and display respective factor values. 


Factor Examination for Projoctl 




> 10.0 



5.83 










Errors isolated %£rrors corrected 

within 1 day within 1 day 


Figure 3-39. Displaying a Bar Graph of Factor Values 


Steps 

1. Based on the information 
in the attribute definitions, 
there are two factors to be 
displayed. 

2. The minimum and 
maximum values contained 
in the factor definition list 
are -10 and +10, respectively. 
This defines a range of 20, 
with 0 being normal. 

3. The basic plot is 
displayed on the screen with 
titles and labels. 

4. The vertical bars are 
displayed, along with 
associated factor values and 
labels. 
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3.4 PLANNING 


The SME enables the user to select, create, and modify alternative plans. An alternative plan 
consists of a schedule and a set of completion estimates. Alternative plans are created and 
modified by the user to investigate the effects of changing schedules and estimates. P J 
plans are used by the monitoring and assessment functions. The user can see the results ot 
using an alternative plan by reexecuting these functions. 


Table 3-5 summarizes the major functions supported by the planning feature and identifies 
each function's purpose. 


Table 3-5. Planning Services Functions 


FUNCTION 

PURPOSE 



Use of Alternative Schedules 
Use of Alternative Estimates 

Lets user modify phase start and end dates 
Lets user modify estimated completion values 


The following sections provide additional detailed information on each of these functions. 
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3.4.1 Use of Alternative Schedules 

Purpose 


Lets the user modify the phase start and end dates specified in the current schedule for use 
in what-if scenarios. 


Description 

A schedule is a list of serial, non-overlapping phases and their start and end dates. An 
alternative schedule has the same format and usage, but is created interactively by the user 
Creating an alternative schedule enables the user to see the possible effects of changing some 
aspect of a projects schedule. Once selected, the alternative schedule becomes the current 
schedule for the project of interest and will be used in subsequent monitor and assessment 
functions. Ihe SME provides two independent methods for creating these schedules. 


The figure depicts updating a 
project schedule to create an 
alternative schedule. This 
example illustrates a case 
where the end dates of two 
phases, CODET and SYSTE, 
have slipped approximately 
2 months, and the end of the 
ACCTE phase has been 
extended by 1 month. 

Such a situation could arise 
due to problems or to 
periodic reassessments of the 
plan. Creating an alternative 
schedule helps the user 
investigate the effects of 
adjusting the schedule. 

Figure 3-40. Sample Alternative Schedule 



Schedule | 
Data 


PHas® 

Start 

End 


Nam« 

Date 

Data 


' \ 

DESGN 

10/04/91 

06/13/92 


Current 

CODET 

06/13/92 

02/13/93 


Schedule 

SYSTE 

02/13/93 

04,24/93 



ACCTE 

04/24/93 

12/25/93 

/ 


H- 


-f- 


H 


0424/93 


122&93 

t 1 1 

04/1303 06/24/93 0J/24O4 


/ 

Alternative 

Pha&a 

Nam® 

Start 

Data 

End 

Data 

Schedule 

DESGN 

1CV04/91 

05/11,92 


CODET 

06/1392 

04/1 3/93 


SYSTE 

04/1393 

06/24/93 


ACCTE 

06/24/93 

01/24/94 


Required Information 

• Planned start and end dates of each phase (current schedule) 

• Model of the schedule for similar projects (schedule model) 

Key Steps 

i* H SC M et ?° i i t0 allow the user t0 interactively specify end dates for each phase. 
2. Use Method 2 to generate dates for each phase based on the schedule model. 


Note: To serve as a valid alternative schedule, phase dates must be in chronological order by 
phase, and the project end date may not fall before the current date of the project 
Additionally, the project start date is considered fixed and may not be altered. 
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Method 1 — Entered, fry the User Interactive /y 

Obtain any new phase end dates interactively from the user and create an alternative schedule 
as follows: 

1 . Display the project start date and the end dates of all development life-cycle phases in 
the current schedule. 

2. Allow the user to update the end dates of one or more phases. After the user enters a 
revised end date, validate and remember the entry. 

3. When the user finishes updating the schedule, check all the entries to ensure that the 
phase dates are in chronological order and that the end date of the last phase does not 
precede the current project date. 

Method 2 — Derived from the Schedule Model 

Obtain a new project end date for the project from the user and create an alternative schedule 
as follows: 

1 . Display the project start date and end date from the current schedule. 

2. Allow the user to revise the end date of the project. After the user enters a new 
completion date, validate the entry and ensure that the date entered does not precede 
the current project date. 

3. Using the original project start date and the new project completion date, use 
Determine Normal Schedule with the schedule model to calculate new phase dates for 
each life-cycle phase. 


c ^ 

Current 

Schedule 

V. 


— i 1 1 

02/13/93 04/2493 12/2593 


The revised Project End Date ts 03/05/94 



I * 

DESGN CODET 

25 . 60 % 34 . 36 % 


\ 



H 1 

SYSTE ACCTE 

17 . 90 % 21 . 45 % 


1 

0499/93 


1 

08/2093 


Steps 

1. The current end date of 
the project is 12/25/93. 

2. The user enters 03/05/94 
as a revised completion date 
for the project. 

3. The schedule model is 
scaled based on the revised 
project duration to produce a 
new schedule. 

4. The new end dates for the 
DESGN, CODET, SYSTE, and 
ACCTE phases are 6/27/92, 
4/09/93, 8/20/93, and 3/05/94, 
respectively. 


Figure 3-41. Creating a Schedule Based on a Model 
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3.4.2 Use of Alternative Estimates 

Purpose 


Lets the user modify the estimated completion values of one or more measures for use in 
"what-if" scenarios. 


Description 

Completion estimates are a set of expected measure data values at project completion. 
Alternative estimates have the same format and usage, but are created interactively by the 
user. Creating a set of alternative estimates enables the user to see the possible results of 
changing any of the project completion estimates. Once selected, the alternative estimates 
become the current estimates and will be used in subsequent monitor and assessment 
functions. The SME provides two independent methods for creating these estimates. 

The figure depicts updating a 
set of project estimates to 
create alternative estimates. 
This example illustrates a 
case where all estimated 
completion values have been 
revised upward by a factor of 
about 10% over their original 
values. 


Such a situation could arise 
due to growth or to periodic 
reestimation of targeted 
completion values. Creating 
alternative estimates helps 
the user investigate the 
effects of changing one or 
more project completion 
estimate(s). 


| Submission Date » 04/1 6193 | 

M*uure 

CompMon 

Cod* 

Estimate 

CPli 

187,20 

EFF 

57442.05 

IOC 

225000.00 

MCH 

3065.40 

MOD 

1181.48 

RCH 

1912.73 

RER 

984.60 

RUN 

68575.05 


Current 

Estimates 


| Estimates! 
Data 


Alternative 

Estimates 


M**5ur* 

Cods 

Ccmpid&on 

Estimate 

CPU 

206.00 

EFF 

63100.00 

LOC 

250000 00 

MCH 

4360.00 

MOD 

1300.00 

RCH 

2100.00 

RER 

1065.00 

RUN 

75400.00 


Figure 3-42. Sample Alternative Estimates 


Required Information 

• Planned completion value for each project measure (current estimates) 

• Model of estimates for similar projects (estimate set model) 

Key Steps 

1. Use Method 1 to allow the user to interactively specify estimated completion 
values for each measure. 

2. Use Method 2 to generate completion estimates for each measure based on the 
estimate set model. 
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Note: To serve as a valid set of alternative estimates, each estimated completion value must 
be a non-negative numeric value. 

Method 1 — Entered fry the User Interactively 

Obtain any new estimated completion values from the user and create a set of alternative 
estimates as follows: 

1. Display the estimated completion values of all measures in the set of current 
estimates. 

2. Allow the user to update the estimates for one or more measures. After the user 
enters a revised completion estimate, validate the entry to ensure that the value is 
numeric and non-negative. 

Method, 2 — Derived from the Estimate Set Model 

Obtain a new estimated completion value for one of the measures from the user and create an 
alternative estimate set as follows: 

1. Display the estimated completion values of all measures in the set of current 
estimates. 

2. Allow the user to choose one of the measures and to supply a new estimated 
completion value for that measure. After the user enters a new estimate, ensure that 
the value is numeric and non-negative. 

3. For the chosen measure and new estimated completion value, use Determine Normal 
Estimate Set to scale the estimate set model and calculate new estimated completion 
values for each project measure. 


N«w Measure 
Co m pleton Value 


t 

| 250,000 | 




Mewure 

Cede 


CPU 

EFF 

LOC 

MCH 

MOD 

RCH 

PER 

RUN 


Estimate Set 
Mode! 


Corftp 


0.832 

2SS298 

1000.000 

17.624 

5251 

3.501 

4.376 

304.778 


Measure 

Code 


Ccmplefcon 

Estimate 


NewCompMon 

Estmatae 


CPU 

EFF 

LOC 

MCH 

1 


205.00 
63100.00 

250000.00 

4360.00 

1300.00 

2100.00 
1085.00 

75400.00 


STEPS 

1 . The user chooses a 
measure, in this case LOC, 
and enters 250000 as a new 
estimated completion value 
for that measure. 

2. This estimate provides an 
indicator of the magnitude of 
the current project (e.g., the 
project is 250000 lines of 
code). 

3. The estimate set model is 
seated to the specified value 
to produce a new set of 
completion estimates sized 
to the current project. 


Figure 3-43. Creating an Estimate Set Based on a Model 
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Appendix A 


APPENDIX A— LIST OF DEFINED SERVICES 

This appendix provides an alphabetic listing (Table A-l) of all general-purpose and function- 
specific services defined and referenced in the document. The list can facilitate locating 
where a specific service is described in this document when only its name is known. 


Table A-1. Cross Reference of Defined Services 


NAME OF SERVICE 

SECTION 

COMPONENT/FUNCTION 

Analyze Trends for a Ratio of Two Measures 
Analyze Trends for a Single Measure of Interest 
Assess Attribute 

Compute Relative Attribute Values 

Convert Date to Phase 

Convert Measure to Phase 

Convert Phase to Date 

Convert Phase to Measure 

Convert Phase to Profile Measure 

Determine Normal Estimate Set 

Determine Normal Measure Guidelines 

Determine Normal Schedule 

Determine Phase for Rules 

Determine Rate for Rules 

Evaluate Actual Factor Value 

Evaluate Expected Factor Values 

Evaluate Reason 

Evaluate Rule 

Generate Rate Model 

Get Estimated Completion Value 

Get Estimates 

Get Project Dates 

Get Project Magnitude 

Get Schedule 

Get Scheduled Phase Dates 

Get Ratio of Estimates 

identify Models to Use for Project 

Obtain Actual and Normal Profile Values 

Obtain a Phase Estimate 

Predict Completion Date of Project 

Predict Measure Value at Completion 

Predict Intermediate Values Through Completion 

Plot a Comparison Project for a Measure 

Plot Actual Data for a Measure 

Plot Actual Data for Current Project 

Plot Normal Project Data for a Measure 

Plot Planned Project Data for a Measure 

Rate Dependent Factor 

Rate Objective Factor 

Rate Subjective Factor 

Scale and Display Plot Area for Observation 

Scale and Display Plot Area for Comparison to Normal 

Scale and Display Plot Area for Comparison to Other Project 

Scale and Display Plot Area for Comparison to Plan 

Scale and Display Attribute Bar Graph 

Scale and Display Factor Bar Graph 

Select a Comparison Project 

Select a Profile of Interest 

Select a Project of Interest 

Set Current Plan for Project 

3.2.7 

3.2.7 
2.2.5 

3.3.1 

2.2.1 
2.2.2 
2.2.1 
2.2.2 

2.2.3 

2.2.4 
2.2.2 
2.2.1 
2.3.2 
2.3.2 

2.2.5 

2.2.5 

2.3.1 

2.3.2 

2.2.2 
2.1.9 
2.1.9 

2.1.6 
2.2.4 
2.1.6 
2.1.6 

2.2.4 1 

3.1.1 

3.2.8 
3.2.6 
3.2.6 
3.2.6 
3.2.6 

3.2.5 

3.2.2 
3.2.5 

3.2.3 

3.2.4 
2.3.1 
2.3.1 

2.3.1 

3.2.2 

3.2.3 

3.2.5 

3.2.4 

3.3.1 

3.3.2 

3.2.5 
3.2.8 
3.1.1 
3.1.1 

Trend Analysis 
Trend Analysis 
Attribute Definitions 
Attribute Evaluation 
Schedule Models 
Measure Models 
Schedule Models 
Measure Models 
Profile Models 
Estimate Set Models 
Measure Models 
Schedule Models 
Rule Base 
Rule Base 
Attribute Definitions 
Attribute Definitions 
Knowledge Base 
Rule Base 
Measure Models 
Estimates Data 
Estimates Data 
Schedule Data 
Estimate Set Models 
Schedule Data 
Schedule Data 
Estimate Set Models 
Project Selection 
Profile Analysis 
Prediction 
Prediction 
Prediction 
Prediction 

Comparison to Other Projects 
Simple Observation 
Comparison to Other Projects 
Comparison to a Normal Project 
Comparison to Manager's Plan 
Knowledge Base 
Knowledge Base 
Knowledge Base 
Simple Observation 
Comparison to a Normal Project 
Comparison to Other Projects 
Comparison to Manager’s Plan 
Attribute Evaluation 
Attribute Factor Examination 
Comparison to Other Projects 
Profile Analysis 
Project Selection 
Project Selection 
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Abbreviations and Acronyms 


ABBREVIATIONS AND ACRONYMS 


AGSS 

attitude ground support system 

CDR 

critical design review 

CPU 

computer hours 

CRF 

change report form 

EFF 

total staff hours 

FDD 

Flight Dynamics Division 

GSFC 

Goddard Space Flight Center 

LOC 

lines of code 

MCH 

modules changed 

MOD 

module count 

NASA 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

PEF 

project estimates form 

PRF 

personnel resources form 

RCH 

reported changes 

RER 

reported errors 

RID 

review item disposition 

RUN 

computer runs 

SEL 

Software Engineering Laboratory 

SLOC 

source lines of code 

SME 

Software Management Environment 

SPF 

services/products form 

TBD 

to be determined 
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